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EDITORIAL 


CHINA’S OPEN DOOR TO CHRISTIAN CO-OPERATION 


There comes a time to movements and men when their environ- 
ment presents a more friendly face than heretofore. Such a time 
is dawning for Christianity in China. For long and often it was 
opposed and misunderstood. So far as opposition and persecution are 
essential to growth their negative irritation has done its work. At - 
the moment Christians are feeling the positive stimulation of an im- 
plicit invitation to a wider relationship with the Chinese people. We 
refer to the increasing opportunities for Christian co-operation with 
Chinese agencies—local and national—in reconstructive movements 
in China. This is the outstanding feature of the situation confront- 
ing Christianity in China today. With it goes a widespread willingness 
to listen to what Christians are saying. In itself it is an invitation to 
manifest the evangelism of deeds. Insofar as this co-operation is 
already going on it indicates that the purposes of China and Chris- 
tianity are to some extent overlapping. For Christians it offers a 
more home-like atmosphere than their predecessors have ever 
experienced. On the Chinese side it is a recognition that Christianity 
is becoming dealienized. This is true even though Christianity in 
China still has some alien aspects. This opening for co-operation 
permits us to speak of. a Chinese Christian dynamic in the making. 
The invitation to such co-operative reconstruction is a new note in the 
Macedonian call. China is no longer just permitting Christianity to 
function in her boundaries, she is inviting Christians to help do those 
things which both want—rebuilding of character and human welfare. 


~ 
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This invitation to co-operative reconstruction has not, of course, 
sprung forth.suddenly full-grown. It has been developing for some 
time. Neither is it contained in any sweeping document of national 
origin. It is a matter of more or less detached movements, sugges- 
tions and co-operative activities already going on. These put to- 
gether make up a new challenge to Christianity. Of course, with 
this call to co-operation, as contrasted with opposing Chinese reac- | 
tions in the past, come new issues to be met. These are even more 
involved than those sprouting out of opposition. They call for more 
concentrated and co-operative thinking than the determination to 
stick on in the face of opposition. The time has come for Christians 
to recognize this new call and rise to its challenge. 


RECIPROCAL CO-OPERATION IN EDUCATION 


‘Insofar as Christian education in China is following the program 
of the Ministry of Education and registering its schools there is 
co-operation between Christian schools and China’s educational 
agencies. This is the position of most Christian schools at present. 
Once their curricula were multi-national and their aims mainly sub- 
jective. Now they are motivated, in part at least, by China’s aim to 
utilize education as a means to the unification and rebuilding of 
China. One hears little today of the “foreignizing” of Christian 
schools. They face, it is true, the danger of over-uniformity, in- 
definiteness as to their status as private schools, restriction on re- 
ligious instruction and, perhaps, uncertainty as to their academic 
freedom. But these are no worse than those known in days of 
opposition and solving them in the new atmosphere offers a wider 
area of service. 

Christian universities are playing no small part in helping solve 
China’s agricultural problems. In numerous cases government 
agencies co-operate by contributing to the projects concerned. At 
this point such educational co-operation. becomes reciprocal. This 
reciprocal co-operation becomes more evident in the way the Chinese 
governmental educational agencies are making appropriations to 
Christian colleges and universities. In 1934-5 the Central Govern- 
ment appropriated $720,000 (Chinese currency) to thirty-two educa- 
tional institutions in China of which sum 42.36 percent went to 
fourteen Christian institutions. To this extent Christian institu- 
tions and Chinese’ educational agencies are working together. 
agar openings for Christian work in government schools are also 
In evidence. | 


This situation has not arisen in response to any particular govern- 
ment appeal to Christian schools but is the fruit of a change of 
temper on the part of both Christian and government educationists. 
It is the dawn of a new day for Christian educational service. That 
neither side has yet discovered how best to render their educational 
service is obvious; but that the new relationship now set up will help 
to that end is confidentally to be expected. The urgency of the 
situation is seen in the fact that in 1931 it was estimated that 
Chinese children of school age numbered 50,140,000. Of these only 
23.30 percent were in school. Any measures that will speed up this 
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process are to be welcomed. The co-operation spoken of above: is 
one such measure. | 


TOWARDS CO-OPERATIVE HEALTH SERVICE 


In the case of co-operation between Christian medical work and 
government health agencies the latter are definitely seeking the 
co-operation of the former, though it does not seem to have as yet 
become as widely reciprocal as is the case with Christian education. 
An example of what is now being sought is found in the case of 
the medical work of Yale-in-China, Changsha, which for years has 
been carried co-operatively by its community and its sponors. 
The National Bureau of Health, which is apparently somewhat 
more ready for this co-operation than a considerable proportion 
of the missionaries concerned, has a medical missionary as 
adviser, Dr. E. H. Hume, formerly of the Yale-in-China mission. 
Dr. Hume is travelling extensively and holding conferences for the 
purpose of promoting this co-operation in medical seryice to China. 
The co-operation, as proposed, involves no restrictions on Christian 
medical service so far as religious activities are concerned. In that 
regard Christian medicine is in an easier situation than Christian 
education.. As is pointed out elsewhere in this issue there is in China 


only one doctor to every 54,000 Chinese and one dentist to every 


4,000,000. “There is no gainsaying that public health and sanitation 
are still in very bad shape in China.” Most of the doctors, nurses and 


dentists, too, are concentrated in the cities. The need of rural 


medicine is appalling! There facts emphasize the urgency of the 
need for the co-operation between Christian and Chinese health 


agencies that China is now seeking. The Chinese want to have 


Christian medicine as an ally in their attack on the health problems 
of the 400,000,000 Chinese. China’s health agencies in thus call- 
ing for Christian co-operation are offering an enlarged usefulness for 
Christian medical resources. The purposes of the Chinese health 
agencies and Christian medical services are more nearly parallel than 
is the case in the co-operating agencies in the educational field. 


CO-OPERATIVE RURAL RECONSTRUCTION 

Of co-operation between individual Christians and various Chris- 
tian groups in reconstructive activities there are many instances. In 
such cases as the rural welfare centers being carried on in Kiangsi 
under the National Economic Council and with the leadership of Mr. 
Chang Fu-liang, formerly rural secretary of the National Christian 
Council of China, and the work done by Christians in helping form- 
ulate the constitution of the Kuomingtang, there is frequent indirect 
co-operation between the church and Chinese rebuilding agencies. 
Christians are active in numerous centers in the promotion of 
co-operatives, one of China’s modern approaches to rural economic 
betterment. Then in such movements as that of the Kiangsi Rural 
Rural Service Union the churches are co-operating directly in China’s 
rural reconstruction. 


But there is emerging an opening for this co-operation on the 
part of the church that is also a necessity if the church is to help 
meet more effectively than formerly the life needs of its communities, 
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especially in the case of rural churches. That the rural church must 
become an active factor in the life of its Community if it is to find 
a healthy,and useful life for itself is a proposition now fairly widely 
accepted. The New Life Movement since its inception has appealed 
for the co-operation of the church. At some points the purpose of 
the New Life Movement runs with that of the church. Through 
this movement China is appealing to Christianity for co-operation in © 
building character and in reconstruction. The New Life Movement 
has a missionary, Rev. George W. Shepherd of the American Board, 
as advisor and a member of its headquarters’ staff. Those who have 
brought this movement into being are Christians. It is primarily a 
reconstructive agency. Its leaders seek the co-operation of Chris- 
tianity. Both will gain in carrying out their purposes by working 
together. That a movement of this nature and extent should seek 
the co-operation of the church is in itself proof of a changed Chinese 
attitude toward the place of Christianity in the life of China. : 


A NEW NECESSITY FOR THE CHINESE CHURCH 


It is in connection with village and rural church reconstruction. 
that this opening for co-operation becomes an urgent necessity for 
the church. Nanking Theological Seminary, for instance, has long 
had an active rural church department. Now under the guidance of 
Dr. Ralph A. Felton, of the Rural Church Department of Drew The- 
ological Seminary, plans are being developed for enlarging and re- 
constructing the work of fifty rural churchés, which plans, it is hoped, 
will serve as models for other such churches. Inasmuch as these 
' plans look toward increased participation of the rural church in the 
life of its community they cannot go forward without co-operation 
_with local agencies along some lines. The opportunity for co-opera- 
tion now opening turns into a need of the church in this case. 
Recognition of the need for this co-operation shows that . the 
church is, to some extent, developing the mood therefor. This 
co-operation is most in evidence in connection with educational in- 
stitutions, with Christian medical interests in the second place and, 
so far as the numbers actually engaged therein, with the church far 
back in the third place. But the necessity of this co-operation if 
the churches are to “buy up. their opportunity” coupled with the 
growing desire of the Chinese people for it, will compel the churches 
more and more to face such extra-church co-operation as an indispens- 
able policy for modern Christian service in China. The churches will 
increasingly be confronted with the choice between remaining detached 
_ cells in their communities or becoming active factors in the whole of 
community life. That issue will grow more pertinent and persistent 
as the years go by. That it is partly due to a growing desire on the 
part of China for co-operation with the Christian forces is a cause 
of encouragement. The outcome for either church, Christian schoo! 
or hospital cannot be foretold. But that we have here an opport- 
unity for a more adequate expression of the Christian faith is evident. 


CHURCH SERVICE TO THE WHOLE OF LIFE 
Christian institutions have usually been run with a view toc 


‘promoting religious living within their own boundaries. This chal- 
lenge to enlarged co-operation is an opportunity to project religious 
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living into wader circles of life in China—service to the whole 
of life. It promises to tie up the remaking of men more closely 
with the remaking of life in general. To make known its faith is 
the intrinsic task of the church itself; to project that faith into 
community life must be a co-operative enterprise. It is a co-opera- 
tive key to release into more or’ less arid fields the irrigating waters 
of the Christian dynamic. In many quarters Christianity is recog- 
nized as a force indispensable to China’s reconstructive aims. The aid’ 
of Christianity is being sought. This call to co-operation in recon- 
struction gives Christianity a basis of permanence in China begond 
its previous uncertain tenure. Those elements in Christianity which 
enter this opening for co-operation will pass from their individualistic 
and institutional approach to one more commensurate with their task. 
Christianity will thus wield a wider influence. This if wisely used 
will gain a wider acceptance of its message It should strengthen, 
too, the contact between the church and that oft-mentioned group 
sympathetic with its ideals and message but living and working 


_ outside its membership. That would speed up the all-too slow process 


of indigenization. | 

The Christian institutions concerned are left to play their part 
as free agents in this co-operation. The future of that freedom 
depends on the part Christianity plays in revitalizing the whole of life 
in China, and in making its influence felt in the direction of the 
realization of its special values in co-operative activities. A church 
that remains apart from this co-operative opening will have limited 
freedom within its own circle; a church responding to this call has — 
a chance to win a larger freedom. So far state direction of religion 
is not an element in this situation. For the church to enter into it 
should obviate such a contingency. An isolated church life does, » 
it is true, involve less danger, but a church responding to this call 
for co-operation enters a more adventurous life and may anticipate 
larger service achievements. The mood for this co-operation is 
emerging, but the method and the aims thereof are yet to be worked 
out. Therein lies China’s modern challenge to church adventure. 


MORE INTER-CHRISTIAN CO-OPERATION NEEDED 


The need of China is calling to Christianity in a new way. To 
rise to this challenge involves a change within Christianity also. 
Christian agencies cannot respond to this opportunity for enlarged 
co-operation with Chinese agencies without increasing co-operation 
within their own ranks. This dual call to enlarged co-operation is 
the keynote to Christian advance in China in the immediate future. 
We have a feeling that this is true of the other fields that will send 
their representatives to Hangchow in 1938. In any event enlarge- 
ment of co-operation should be a major note in the deliberations of 
that conference. _ In China, at least, the many Christian groups have 
passed the time when they work apart from, or more or less against 
each other and the agencies in their environment, to the day when 
working together is essential to carrying out their common purpose. 
China is not turning Christian. But through China’s life are begin- 
ning to move purposes which if not Christian in origin and motiva- 
tion are Christian as to end. To augment these and tie them up with 
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the full-orbed Christian purpose is one of awakening China’s challen- 
ges to Christianity. To this extent China is changing in a way and 
direction that Christians can appreciate and support. China is seek- 
ing Christian co-operation! 3 


“WORLD CHRISTIANITY”* 


This is the name of a new quarterly digest published by “A 
Movement for World Christianity.” The first issue has just come 
to hand. Inasmuch as our correspondence indicates that some in 
China:are seeking light on this Movement we give this issue editorial 
mention as the best source thereof. Both the introduction and the 
first article aim to clarify the origin, status and purpose of this new 
organization which is not a board though it is set on advancing 
mission work. “Chastened by the consciousness of the failure of 
Christianity in the West to Christianize its own people, the Move- 
ment sends (the digest) forth humbly to bid those in other lands 
join hands with us in the attempt to Christianize not simply the 
Orient but all the world including ourselves......... It conceives of 
missions as a sharing process. Mutuality lies at the heart of the 
enterprise.” Thus the introduction. So to speak the encircling 
walls of the “orthodox” way of carrying on missions have broken 
down in places and through the breaks are moving those who seek 
to take their part in Christianizing the world along a thoroughly 
modern approach. They want to ease off the “restraints which are 
imposed on conduct by underemphasis on a Christian’s social re- 
sponsibility, due to overemphasis on the exactness and sufficiency of 
his intellectual dogmatic beliefs.” This Movement is made up of 
the minority vanguard supporters of missions in the modern world. 
Many in western churches and on “mission” fields will not wish to 
follow them. They belong to the missionary army nevertheless. 
All should seek to understand what their Movement means. The 
digest, for instance, is full of arresting and compelling ideas. To 
show what modern Christians face we have “The Twenty-Five Theses 
of the German Religion.” The articles deal, in fact, with problems 
In six continents. Sharp contrasts are noted in such articles as;- 
“Religious Values in Indian Nationalism,” “The Jewish Spirit in 
Nazi Germany,” and “Does Youth Need Religion?” This issue covers 
a wide range of issues stimulating, challenging and pertinent to 
Christians moved by. the urge to Christianize the world. Anything 
which directly or indirectly relates to the world mission of Christian- 
ity will be considered for publication. One must not expect to see 
therein, however, anything advocating rearguard Christian actions. 
The desire is to face all the world issues that have to do with enabling 
Christians to rise to their world task. One cannot prophesy just 
where this Movement will go. But something like it had to emerge. 
It is not the whole of Christianity. It is an agency aiming to permit 
more adequate expression of the social as well as the individual aspects 
of the Christian dynamic. Even those who prefer rearguard actions 
should know what the vanguard is doing. And above all rearguard 
and vanguard should not fight each other. 


*140 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill, U.S.A. $1.00 U.S. currency a year. 
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On Harmony 
ELEANOR MACNEIL ANDERSON 


T a missionary conference in England I amused myself by try- 
ing to guess from which country various missionaries came, 
and found it quite impossible. We obviously carried our firm 

- aggressive busy Anglo-Saxon personalities across all the 
oceans there are, and asked the cheerful African, the intense Indian, | 
the poised Chinese to accept us and our methods in tote. It seems 
rather a pity that people cannot say of missionaries:—“He must be 
from Africa, he has such a cheerful patience. She surely is from 

India, religion is expressed in every detail of her life. You can tell 

he is from China, he has such poise and lack of fuss.” 


Some of these qualities inherent in people of other races the 
world needs sorely. It will be a tragedy for mankind if the western 
love of organization and efficiency is not balanced by some of the 
more disarming human values. Order is one thing; regimentation 
is another. In modern China we are seeing the effect in education 
of a spate of regulations and requirements which are going to make 
it hard to do a really creative piece of work. One wonders what 
barricades the human soul can throw up to resist the encroachments 
of government. In the West we do not seem to be succeeding very 
well in this self-defense. Will China with its rich heritage of self- 
culture and discipline do better? What is the Christian church 
doing. to help preserve to the world some of China’s valuable 
characteristics ? 

The Christian movement does its share of harrying and over- . 
loading the individual. A Chinese friend said to me so sadly awhile 
ago:—“This life is too rushed and crowded: I can hardly ever find 
two hours for meditation.” How characteristic that “two hours” is. 
Some of us westerners would have said five minutes. In so many 
of our Christian institutions we keep our Chinese colleagues rushing 
from one committee to another, to sit for hours in an alien atmosp- 
here, while business is briskly and controversially put through. 
They take their part in such meetings, but I often wonder if there 
might not be far. more vital results if it were we impatient wester- 
ners who did more of the adapting. Does our passion for gettin 
things done inhibit minds which work at a different tempo; d«-s 
the rush of detail keep them from seeing visions and dreaming 
dreams? Is it true that we westerners like to see the sparks fly 
and enjoy working at high tension, while the Chinese mind works 
more creatively in an atmosphere of relaxation? 


I have been interested lately in asking some of my Chinese > 
friends their idea of Harmony (#1), and what they mean by Ho 
Mu (#1 #). This idea of Harmony underlies so much of the best 
life of China that perhaps in it we can find the basis for a more 
creative partnership in the church. Harmony implies a mellowness, 
not only of personality but also of intercourse. I have been very. 
much struck with the fact that the people who after consideration 
have been pronounced Ho Mw tih (harmonious) are not the péople 
with the most ease of manner or social grace. They are the people 
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with whom the tension of intercourse is relaxed, the people with 
whom you can be yourself. 


It is true that we busy people from the West are apt to take 
too much for granted. We tend to think more of unity in organiza- 
tion than of harmony in relationships. We stop at the unity of @ 
when if we went on to the harmony of #7 we might reach a place 
where ideas could be born. If in all our administration our first 
concern were to establish harmony, the details of business would 
go very smoothly afterwards. What a peaceful and enjoyable thing 
a committee would be if people first relaxed, looked at each other 
kindly, and established a human understanding! Perhaps it might 
change history if every League of Nations’ meeting began with tea 
and watermelon seeds, and an exchange of the latest jokes! Anyone 
who had come in a fine frenzy would find it oozing away from him. 


This idea of Harmony in one’s own nature and in our relations 
with others is a deeply attractive one. To have one harmonized self 
instead of two or three warring selves: to be able to blend all the 
parts of life into a stedfast unity must make it simpler to come 
near to God. I imagine that one of the first things which struck 
people about Jesus was that sense of his being all of one piece, with 
nothing tacked on for thé sake of duty or appearance. 


The simplicity and purity of line of the best Sung pottery make 
a most satisfying harmony. Nothing is there for effect, or to excite 
a facile admiration. Behind the simplicity is mastery of design and 
clarity of purpose, and the artist presupposes that there are men 
with similar qualities who can appreciate his work. We are often 
very busy thinking up ways to attract people and recommend the 
Christian message. Perhaps a more unified personality, a more 
genuine harmony between belief and practice, a deeper idea of 
friendship might attract more of those fine spirits who have been 
trained to see the harmonious in form or conduct. 


I think sometimes of the peace and harmonized personality 
which characterize some of my Buddhist friends. I think of the 
comparatively few among my western Christian friends who give 
that feeling of a deeply satisfied soul. And think with wonder and 
admiration of the larger number among my Chinese friends who, 
in spite of their constant association with us restless westerners, 
in spite of being loaded down with the details of efficient administra- 
tion, yet preserve harmonious personalities, irradiated by the love 
of God in Christ. They work as hard as we do; they carry a far 
greater load of family and social responsibility; and yet they are so 
very seldon fussed or dishevelled in their minds or in their com- 
munications. This freedom from tension, this inner harmony makes 
a wonderful basis for friendship. 


-If harmony is a thing so precious to the best of China’s way 
of thinking, should it not be affecting us westerners, our personalities 
and our ways of working? For example, our cherished plan of union 
committees, where every constituent interest Has its protagonist, 
so often results in each member fighting to protect his own. This 
form of representation is looked on as politically unsound; perhaps 
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it is aesthetically unsound as well! A parliament in which there 
are three or more parties will be sure to have irreconcillable min- 
orities and prove unworkable. A committee on which there are too 
many points of view—each strongly advocated—may end, not in a new 
design, but in innocuous compromise. A union institution may, 
through lack of harmony, arrive only at the lowest common de- 
nominator instead of the highest common factor. . 
Since apparently mankind, having lived through the Ice age and 
the Iron age, is now embarked for weal or woe upon the committee 
age, should we not have a philosophy to direct this characteristic 
feature of our modern life? If these could be thought of as creative, 
not simply administrative; if each meeting created a better un- 
derstanding, a better relationship, a better idea of how God achieves 
his purposes I think we would not be bored at being put on a new 
committee. We would go to it, expectantly, full of interest to see 
what new spirit could be born, what new harmony achieved, what 
new idea created. 


1 
Peace and Our Times‘* 
S. LAUTENSCHLAGER 
IP AUL in his letters names and describes both the forces which 


make for war, and those which make for peace. in Ephesians 

6:12 he says, “For we wrestle not against flesh and blood, 

but against principalities, against powers, against the rulers 
of the darkness of his world”; and in Philippians 3:20, he says, 
“Ye are a colony from heaven, from whence we also look for the 
Saviour, the Lord Jesus Christ.” It is Jesus Christ and His colony 
from heaven, a new social order of Christians, with its new cross- 
controlled human relationships, against the powers and rulers of 
darkness of this world. History is not so much a struggle between 
nations as between two worlds: the world of love against the world 
of hate; the world of light against the world of darkness. 


Workers and the War 


Once, long ago, there was a war. It was a war to “make the 
world safe for democracy.” The two forces that saw most clearly 
what was coming, and that tried most to prevent that war, were 
the international workers of the world and the Christian church. 
The workers of Europe had just met and pledged not to take up war 
against each other, when the cloud burst and the war was on them. 
The German workmen argued that if the tyrant Russia won the 
war, it would mean the end of the great socialist victories of the 
German working classes. The French and British workers said: 
“Belgium has been violated, France has been attacked, sacred treaties 
have been broken, liberty is threatened.” The Italian workers 
stayed out of the war, until Mussolini, the Socialist, took them into 
it. The defeat of Germany and Austria, he said, would be the first 
stage of a great proletarian victory. Then this Left-Wing Socialist 


*Address given at Cheeloo University on Armistice Day. 
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swung clear to the Right, created the Totalitarian State, conquered 
Abyssinia, and founded the “Second Roman Empire.” 


Church and the War 


The other greatest force against war was the Christian church. 
Some of the Christian ties and friendships held unbroken across 
international boundary lines throughout those whole four tragic 
years. And when the war was over, the church of Christ gathered 
up the broken fragments and made heroic efforts to bind up the 
wounds of body and soul, and to help create the spirit and the 
machinery which would make another war impossible. Yet even 
during the war, the bulk of the Christians, like the socialists, believed 
that the coming of freedom and of the Kingdom of God, depended. 
on the victory of their own national armies, and that the enemy 
forces represented tyranny and barbarism if not the anti-Christ. 


Pactomania 

The great civil war of the white race came to an end eighteen 
years ago. But the end is not yet. Post-war history, from 1918 
to 1931, is the history of frantic efforts to prevent another war. 
The League of Nations, The International Labor Office, The World 
Court, The Washington Conference, The Pact of ‘Paris, The Economic 
Conference, The eight years of Disarmament Conferences,—alto- 
gether 173 treaties and draft conventions were signed. The Peking 
and Tientsin Times calls this treaty-making “Pactomania” or “The 
Great Post-War Disease.” 


These peace efforts are not a disease, but the realistic recognition 
of strife inequality and hatred which always comes in the wake of 
that plague called WAR. 


Only an Armistice 


Eighteen years ago the “Armistice” was signed and the whole 
world rejoiced, and rightly so. But it was only an “Armistice.” 
The peace treaties were hopelessly unjust. The League of Nations 
was given two functions; first, to keep the victors strong and the 
vanquished weak; second, to maintain the future peace of the world. 
Because the first was unjust the second has never been successful. 
The “peace treaties” were signed, but the “peace” never came. It 
was only an armistice. Two great victor nations, Japan and Italy, 
rightly or wrongly, were never satisfied. Austria and Hungary — 
rightly lost one-fourth of their territory, and wrongly were robbed 
of another fourth. They have been a festering sore on the battle- 
torn face of Europe ever since. 


Germany entered the League and signed the Locarno Pact, which 
gave. France great guarantees of security, yet France refused to 
materially reduce her Army of Occupation, and when after fifteen 
years of waiting and seven years of League membership, the nations 
of Europe at the Disarmament Conference still refused to disarm 
according to their provision in the Treaty of Versailles, and still in- 
sisted on the disarmament of Germany, Germany left the League and 
became a volcano of rage. Hitler did not create a Ger- 


many; the volcano of wrath belched up Hitler. 
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Manchuria 


- The end of the war was not peace only an armistice. To the 
extent that it was a peace, it was a peace of exhaustion. In 1931 
when Japan seized Manchuria and attacked Shanghai, even that 
peace came to an end. Since that time China and Japan have been 
virtually in a state of war, with Japan slowly but surely advancing. 
Only since the last few months has China been holding her own 


again. 
Abyssinia 
In 1935-6 came the conquest of Abyssinia, and the re-armament 
of all the great powers of the world, and today, even as we celebrate 
the “Armistice,” a civil war, savage and bloody is raging in one of 
the oldest and proudest nations of western civilization. 


Spanish Revolution 


This welter of suffering called the Spanish Revolution, is once 
again an illustration of the madness and the futility of the method 
of war. Spain may be “saved” in this way, but such a salvation. 
creates hatreds which will become lodged, like hardened abscesses, 
in the very arteries of the new society. A spirit of vengeance, like 
an evil demon, will surely paralyze the future society of the new 
Spain. It will in face not be a “New Spain.” It will be the Old 
Spain; the Spain of the immemorial days, the Spain of the in- 
quisition, of tyranny and of violence. Just as the Great War could 
not end in peace, but only in an “Armistice,” so again this tragedy 
in Spain cannot end in peace but only in an “Armistice.” Such a 
peace can last only until the crushed can arise to fight again. 


An Editorial of the Peking and Tientsin Times, on November 
4th, 1936, has these significant words: 


“If the bloodthirsty crusaders, busi massacring each other, 
and blowing women and children to bits, garry on much longer, Spain 
may be saved in the end, but it will take half a century to get over 
it, and those who survive the two fronts will preserve and bequeath 
to their children a heritage of domestic hatred frightful to con- 
template.” 


That is always the greatest tragedy of war;—it is not the “war 
dead,” not even the blind and the mained in body which matter most, 
but the slain in spirit. It is these who swear vengeance and always 
prepare for the next war,—the war of revenge. The greatest evil 
of war is the evil of hatred and violence inherent in the struggle 
which lives on to curse the future social order when the war has 
ceased. That is why war alway ends in an “armistice” and never 


in a “peace.” 7 
New War of Faith 


What kind of a world is facing the Christian group and the 
Christian philosophy today? Slowly but surely the gigantic world 
forces are shuffling and shifting and separating to the right and 
the left. The middle road of reason, consultation and agreement 
is being forsaken for the way of impatience and violence. To the 
right is the violence of fascism, the way of the desperate higher 
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classes, to the left is the violence of communism, the way of the 
desperate lower classes. 


We are virtually facing a new “War of Religions.” There is 
now not one but two world revolutions struggling to be born,—the 
oa Revolution of the Right and the World Revolution of the 
t 


Henry Roser, Secretary of the F.O.R. says, in his September 
1936 Report from Paris: 


“The arbitrary simplifications and summary extremisms of party 
thinking in a time of struggle may soon, unless we take care, have 
divided Europe in two:—on the one hand the Fascists and those 
who lean towards fascism. and on the other those who tend toward 
communism......... The antagonism may be all the more bitter 
because each fights for what he considers the best, for an ideal, for 
something bigger than himself. It may be-a war of faith against 
faith. The Crusades may begin again........... They will be real 
wars of religion, because the combatants will give themselves wholly 
to their cause, and because the Living God will be no less and no 
ive involved in them than he was in the wars of history that bear 

e name.” 


Three Forces 


In this great inevitable struggle, inevitable unless God Almighty 
speedily works a miracle in men’s hearts and in the powers that 
rule this suffering world, there will be actually, I believe, three and 
not two forces. The third lies nearer the Christian truth, and if 
it is not the Christian way, it least it is not inconsistent with 
that way of life. It is the force of freedom and democracy. 


Through centuries of struggle and at the cost of much blood, the | 


world has achieved something of democracy. Liberalism failed to 


the extent that it stood only for political democracy, which, without * 


economic and social democracy, is utterly inadequate. That is why 
in England the Liberal Party disappeared when its task, the achieve- 
ment of political freedom, was achieved. 


The Labor Party then took its place as the king’s opposition 
and even once upon a time as the king’s government. Its object 
was, and is, to do in economics what the Liberal Party did in politics. 
And now, behold, even under a Conservative Gevernment, economic 
democracy is being slowly but surely achieved in the whole of the 
British Empire. The Government of Leon Blum is achieving it even 
faster in France. The great landslide for Roosevelt in the U.S. 
is a prophecy of the victory of the same peaceful, liberal-democratic 
forces in the U.S.A. Authoritative democracy is perhaps a good 
name for Rooseveltism. 


Democratic Nations 


I believe that there are three or four peoples who will not fall 
down and worship the false god of extremes. They are in the West, - 
the British Commonwealth of Nations, and America, and in Europe, 
certainly the Scandinavian countries which have gone further than 
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any other, by workingmen’s associations, co-operatives, folk schools 
and real democratic institutions in achieving a new and much more 
Christian social order. 


France and Belgium may or may not be finally in this group. 
In Belgium, Degrelle the head of the Fascists, claims victory soon 
for the Belgium Right. In France, Colonel Francois de la Rocque and 
Maurice Thorez represent the violence of the right and the violence 
of the left respectively. It is a question whether Leon Blum, the 
Social Democrat in France, can long hold to the middle road. And if 
he falls, only God nows whether Thorez will become the Lenin of 
France, or whether the Colonel will become her Mussolini. If these 
forces come to blows, there will be a slaughter, in France, I fear, equal 
to what we see today in Spain. The days of the French Revolution, 
bloody and savage, would then come back again. Such an ocean 
of blood and suffering could have only one result—it always has 
—another Napoleon—a dictator of the right or the left. France, 
I fear, cannot. be counted on when that Armageddon comes for 
democracy. 


There is, however, another great “middle road” nation, and that 
is the one in which we live, and whose people we try to serve. 
Due to her great middle-road Sage, Confucius, her centuries of com- 
promise thinking, her pacifist philosophy, her hatred’ of dogmatic 
extremes, and her incorrigible democracy, the Middle Kingdom will 
not likely leave the middle road unless forced to do so by outside 
aggravation and aggression. | 


There is no question that the student masses of China, if they 
must choose, prefer communism to fascism, especially as their great 
enemy represents a military, autocratic fascism. But the masses 
of China, while they can endure more poverty and suffering than 
any other nation and survive, cannot and will not long endure the 
inhibitions and irritations that come with the regimental life of 
either the autocratic right or the dictatorial left. 


| Peace Movement and Peace Victories 


We must speak also of the great peace movements which in 
spite of re-armaments and war clouds are persistently carrying on 
work of constructive reform, peace and reconciliation. 


On January 19, 1936, the Chaco War, between Bolivia and 
Paraguay, came to an end. On April 8, Iraq and Arabia made a 
pact of peace and mutual assistance. 


The Brussels Peace Rally 


On Sept 3-6, 1936, a great universal Peace Rally was held in 
Brussels. Lord Cecil was chairman. Britain had more than 500 
delegates, and France 2500. Thirty-two nations were represented. 
It was at this conference that the Chinese group, made up mostly 
--0f Chinese students in Europe, telegraphed to the Kwangsi Group 
‘in China, urging them at once to stop their threat of civil war. This 
conference had delegations representing ten million people. It sup- 
ported sanctions, the League of Nations, and collective security. 
_ The fascist nations, at least Germany, were not represented. 
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World Women’s Anti-Communist and Anti-War Federation 


On Sept. 5, 1936, this organization met in Geneva. Such peace 
conferences as that of Brussels and the World Women’s Congress at 
Geneva, in my opinion, do little to support peace. They force the 
people all the more quickly into the camps of the right or the left, 
—that is, into the war camps. 


Associated Countrywomen of the World 


Much more effective work is done, I think, in conferences like 
the one in June, 1936, when about 50 countrywomen of Europe were 
the guests of the U. S. and Canada at the Third Triennial Conference 
of the Associated Countrywomen of the World held at Washington, 
D.C. There they met about 7,000 of the countrywomen of Canada 
and the U.S.A. 

Eleanor Cole, Vice-Chairman and delegate from the East Africa 
Women’s League of Kenya, describes this visit. It is delightful 
reading: A few sentences is all we can quote: 

“Just an impulsive will to friendship and peace; a desire to 
know and understand each other. International frontiers ceased to 
exist, when we discussed how we all marketed our farm products 


eS cae ' how we trained people for life on the land, to make rural 
life pleasanter and homes more beautiful. | 
“We crossed the Peace Bridge into Canada...... after visiting 


Niagara Falls and hearing of the Peace Gardens being planted along 
the wholly unguarded frontier between the U.S.A. and Canada, the 
party was taken to a meeting at Stony Creek, where thirty-nine years 
ago the first women’s institute was started, and from that mother 
institute have sprung all the others in Canada and the British Isles 
and in other parts of the Empire. Only those who have worked in 
the movement, can really know what a precious gift was brought 


“At Guelph Agricultural’ College forty women were expected; 
6000 arrived........ Once more these countrywomen arrived in their 
thousands, to hear and meet and shake hands with those of other 
lands, who did bring them, from among the twenty-three countries 
represented, news from the five continents of the world.” 


World Student Christian Conference 


We should mention the World Student Christian Conference at 
Mills College, Oakland, Calif., Aug. 23-Sept. 2, 1936. The Christian 
Century reports that the European students were greatly influenced 
by the Barthian Theology, and that they brought into the con- 
ference the impelling force of emergency, arising not to much out 
of the world’s social and political crisis as out of the Divine crisis 
of God impelled in human lives. The American and Chinese Chris- 
tians had a more empirical attitude. Canadian and American youth 
was much aroused over social problems, rural ahd industrial. The 
Chinese were aroused over their national crisis. The Japanese 
delegation was dejected, confused and troubled. Over all was the 
feeling of crisis and that it was perhaps the last chance in years 
to meet as an international fellowship. 
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Although backgrounds and the experiences of these groups 

differ greatly, they arrived at seven commen Christian affirmations: 


1. That God lives and works among us. 
2. That men and society are dependent on God for their ful- 
filment. 


3. That men and women. in our generation are too unmindful 
of this imperative relationship and too indifferent to its demands. 


4. That this blindness or indifference is at the root of our in- . 
dividual and social frustration. oH 

5. That the hope of personal and social salvation lies in men’s 
return to God. | 


6. That the way to return to God is to commit ourselves to 
Christ, who is the revelation of God in human history and who did 
yield himself utterly to the will of God. 


7. That men and women who have turned to God in Christ, 
in spite of their differences in thought and expression, contribute 
a world-wide community, through which flows a unifying life, 
strengthening the several members of this common loyalty and 
inspiriting them for Christian living. 

On Dec. 1. 1936 at Buenos Aires, was held a Pan-American Peace 
Conference to plan for the permanent peace of the new world. 


Silent Forces of Friendship and Peace 


These are the real peace movements of today, where youth and 
the common people meet, not to condemn this or that political 
philosophy, and not even to advocate a political theory of their own, 
but where they meet to grasp each others’ hand in Christian friend- 
ship and to work for human betterment. 


Forces That Make For War 


But we must not be deceived and rest on our oars. There are 
sinister forces that make for war. The armament makers are the 
real internationalists. They have a ring of death around our world. 
War to them means profit. They must be controlled by law. War 
must be made unprofitable. If we only preach repentance and wait 
until these unregenerated profiteers are saved by grace, your sons 
and mine will still have to fight in the next war. 


Then the economic evils inherent in the capitalist system must 
be righted. There must be more justice and equality before there 
can be more peace. Paul says, the “The Kingdom of God is 
righteousness and peace and joy in the Holy Ghost.” The right- 
eousness must come before the peace, and the peace before the joy. 
The present capitalist system must be rapidly reformed or abolished. 
That is why Roosevelt received 514 electoral votes and Landon only 
12. The masses and the youth of America are through with a 
political system which protects property rather than life. I believe 
the evils in the capitalist system can be eliminated in a peaceful way, 
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as they are in fact being eliminated by co-operatives and socialist 
Jegislation, which is being made imperative and possible by the new 
social conscience. 

) Then the raw materials and markets of the world must be opened 
more freely to all the great expanding peoples of the earth. A few 
great empires cannot forever control the colonial areas. Either these 
colonies must be rapidly prepared for freedom and opened equally 
to all, or redistributed with guarantees for future self-government. 
Unjust systems must be changed and law must take the place of 
force, or unregenerate men will always have the temptation and the 
power to involve us all in war. 


Our Task if Another War Comes 


But what is the task for us Christians if another night comes 
before the dawn? Shall we fight again to make the world safe for 
democracy? Or shall we take the full pacifist position that even a 
war for the right is always a wrong, creating more problems than it 
solves, as well as bringing with it always a crop of hatred which of 
necessity involves us in yet another war? Must the world go on 
forever from violence to violence, always crucifying Christ and never 
finding peace? Is it strange that Kagawa, with broken voice, shouts 
at great audiences in America, Europe and Japan, “Would you leave 
Jesus on the Cross another 2,000 years?” | 


Perhaps the pacifists are right after all. Perhaps if war comes 
again Christians should only do work of love and mercy and nourish 
that spirit of the Cross and reconciliation which alone can heal the 
broken-hearted and the wounds of natred and strife when the war 
is over and the next armistice is signed. 


Perhaps some day the Christ himself, whether in the flesh or 
spirit, will come down from the Cross and walk again among the sons 
of men. Perhaps he will open humanity’s dull ears and blind eyes 
and will show His broken hands to a broken world and will say to 
his fellow-sufferers again, “Repent, for the Kingdom of Heaven is 
near.” “I am the Way, the Truth and the Life.” “Come unto Me, 
all ye that labor and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest.” 
“My peace I give unto you.” Without his peace, which reconciles men 
to God and to each other and which wipes out sin and selfishness and 
its corollary, strife and war, I despair of our world. , 


Without Christ and God, faith, forgiveness and reconciliation, 
man can only destroy evil by another evil and create thereby again 
a legacy of evil, and then another, and so on forever. Jesus said: 
“Do not give that which is holy unto the dogs, nor cast your pearls 
(Christian pearls) before swine, or they will turn again and rend 
you.” Is it too much to say that in war, often the church has given 
her all highest to the all lowest, and that often have the wars we 
blessed turned again in the next decade to rend us? | 


The Pacifict Position and the Lordship of Christ 


Recently the Fellowship of Reconciliation had a World Con- 
ference at Oxford University, England. They took a stand con- 
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cerning the two great .non-Christian faiths Be today claim the 
whole soul of men,—not Buddhism nor Mohammedanism,—but 
fascism and communism, and also concerning the attitude they as 
Christians should take in case of a war between the two. Perhaps 
the secretary. Henri Roser, best expresses this pacifist view. In 
conclusion I give it here for what it may be worth: 

“We Christian pacifists, however, have not to give our un- 
qualified adherence or our lives to either of the two “faiths” set 
before us. Although I am a whole-hearted anti-fascist, I cannot 
give my soul to communism. The Christian belongs to God. The 
only true faith is that whose object is the God of Love and Truth 
revealed in Jesus Christ.......... It is our mission, to resist winds 
and tides by holding fast to the Gospel. This Gospel which is the 
world’s greatest need. Must we not now, with bleeding hearts per- 
haps, refuse to defend freedom and justice with man’s | deceptive 
weapons ? 

“Must we not devote ourselves, body and soul, in energetic living, 
and if necessary in courageous dying, to the service of a justice not 
dependent on the death of a brother, a freedom not upheld with 
swords, to the service of absolute truth and perfect love; to the 
Living God? 

“Christ’s lordship over us is threefold. The Christian must be 
directed by the will of his Lord. And he is Lord also of our 
emotions. We give him the loyalty of our hearts, and so we enter 
into the joy of his fellowship. And intellectually we learn his way 
of thinking and so become his disciples. 


If some one else says: ‘Mine is the kingdom and the power 
and the glory’ (be it a man or a group of men), if they demand 
honor and obedience and command that their name be hallowed 
and their will be done, they are throwing down a challenge to Christ 
and his followers. Has the state the right to claim the whole of 
4 re To give power for all time to one man or one 
group is inconsistent with the responsibility of a nation and of 
Christian people. The Christian can only follow those who follow 
Christ. May the church, stirred to a new life, by the rise of new 
anti-Christian religions, stand firm in its testimony to the Lordship 
of Jesus Christ.” 

Whether we can all go the whole way with the F.O.R., their 
out-and-out pacifism, I know not, but I am sure we can all say an 
honest and whole-hearted “Amen” to their challenge to a full 
totalitarian loyalty to our only spiritual Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ, and to his new way of forgiveness, reconciliation and peace. 


May the colony from heaven become soon our Lord’s universal 
and everlasting Kingdom, and may the powers of darkness disappear 
forever from our hearts and from the world, is our earnest prayer 
on the EIGHTEENTH ANNIVERSARY of the ARMISTICE, that 
ushered out the war, but has not yet ushered in the peace. 
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What Does Christianity Mean To Me? 
GEORGE Y. H. GENG 


that I first saw the light. My family was poor. Various 

beneficial changes have come to the village—now grown con- 

siderably—tthrough Christianity. Both my grandfather and 
father married famine refugee women. My grandmother was the 
greatest influence in my life. My father early took me to the village 
church where I especially enjoyed the singing. I attended, too, the 
village primary and city middle schools established by the church and 
‘participated in their various religious activities. When I was about 
fourteen I passed the necessary examination and joined the church. 
For a while I enjoyed my religious experience and the activities of 
the church. But after a year or sol became restless and discontented. 
Religion became a formality to me and I felt hypocritical. 


My educational career was checkered. Three times strikes 
suspended my education. Another time fighting caused the school to 
be closed. During this time I-was married but it did not bring me 
any joy. At times I taught or did other things to help earn the 
family living. Finally I was enabled to enter the Senior Middle 
School of Cheeloo University, Tsinan, Shantung. Later I attended 
and graduated from the University of Shanghai. 


In 1929, while in the Middle School in Tsinan, I got my first- 
hand experience of God. While I was in the University of Shanghai 
my grandmother died. Her character had made a deep impression 
on me. When I visited her grave I prayed that the Lord would 
reveal to me his will, and promised that I would commemorate my 
grandmother’s life by becoming a faithful servant of the Lord. 
Beginning with the summer of 1933 I was brought into touch with 
the Y.M.C.A., the Y.W.C.A., the Church of Christ in China and the 
Student Christian Movement This latter, in my judgment, touched 
the most hopeful element in China, its youth; and I began to train 
myself for service in connection therewith In the spring of 1932, 
by the way, I engaged in relief work among flood refugees. The 
mean habits of my village, as it was in my early days, taught me 
the result of life without Christianity; my other associations helped 
me to see the place of the Christian social service and faith. 

As soon as I graduated from the university I became a Christian 
worker among the students. Very soon a series of problems began 
to occupy my mind. One of these was the national crisis. Another 
was international relations. We have talked much about world 
peace and international brotherhood. But the hope thereof is even 
more illusive than China’s national affairs. The nations are un- 
doubtedly quite advanced in civilization, particularly on the scientific 
side. Yet they are preparing for war. We cannot say the author- 
ities do not understand the situation. But in spite of this they are 
purposely leading the world into a destructive struggle. What’s the 
psychology of it? Christianity has for almost two thousand years 
advocated peace, brotherhood and love. How far have we gone? 
What has actually been accomplished? It is the so-called “Chris- 


1 was in a mean and small village, Geng Gia Tsen in Anhwei,. 
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-tian”’ nations which prevented the world from solving/ the world 


depression. It is again the so-called advanced “Christian” nations | 
which have been playing politics all the time and making the world’s 
problem more complicated day by day. It is again the so-called 
“Christian” nations which perpetrated a most inhuman slaughter of 
the weak and poor members of mankind. It is, furthermore, the 
so-called civilized and “‘Christian nations” which despise and persecute 
other races and boastfully declare their superiority. You may not 
agree with me in giving them the title “Christian,” but anyhow it 
is a fact that they have had Christianity many years and that not 
a few Christian people, who could have stood out for justice and 
truth, have often defended their governments and prayed for the 
success of their selfishness and campaigns of invasion. 


Socially, the third problem, there is a great deal of injustice. 
Those who work hardest suffer most, and it is the small minority of 
the privileged who enjoy life and put severe pressure upon those to 
whom they should give hearty thanks and show high respect. On 
the one hand, a great mass of people are without shelter and food, 
but, on the other hand, a lot of houses and rooms are kept empty and 
considerable amounts of crops have been used as fertilizer because 
the owners have no place to keep them. What is the matter here? 


The fourth great problem is that of Christianity. I am proud 
of my religion because it stands for a high ideal—the Kingdom of 
God—which has as its foundations, truth, righteousness, liberty, 
equality, sacrifice and love. But when I got into the picture I 
realized that there is also plenty of jealousy, selfishness, injustice, 
and unrighteousness. I am not saying that everybody shows these 
characteristics but their existence is a fact which cannot be ex- 
plained away. 


But why should we be foolish, hyprocritical and disloyal? Some 
people because of these various problems have drawn the conclusion 
that the world is hopeless, social reconstruction of no value, and that 
its only.a dream to think of turning the world into a society which 
is characterized by the term “Kingdom of God.” “The most im- 
portant thing ahead of us,” some say, “is to save people from being 
thrown into the fiery pit. Jesus is coming soon and our hope is all 
in the future. Don’t mind the troubles of the present day but seek 
for the salvation of the soul after this life.” Revivalistic evangelists 
have appeared and the whole country has been stirred. As a Chris- 
tian I believe in the salvation of the soul and the hope of another 
life. But I don’t agree with the above viewpoint. The world does 
not seem to be so hopeless to me; human beings are not after all 
completely evil; there are values in social reconstruction; and finally 
the idea of the kingdom of God on earth is by no means just utopian. 
There is an entirely different view. ‘These who hold it have their 
diagnosis and remedy. According to them:—“The world is bad 
enough and the future of mankind is threatened. It is the mission 
of the Christians to stand up for truth and justice and fight a re- 
volutionary battle against the evils of society in order to conquer 
them and build up a new social order based on equality and love. We 
ought to be willing to sacrifice and to serve and be able to make 
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some concrete contribution to society.”” The advocates of this view 
care little for religious ceremonies and tend to reject the mystical 
parts of religion as foolish superstitions. I admire their spirit of 
service and the scientific attitude that they take toward things as 
well. Nevertheless, I reckon it necessary that we have a religion 
which heads up in a high faith and goes beyond the scientific proof 
of the day. No science, indeed, can get along without some sort of 
faith first, then comes the hypothesis and finally the scientific proof. 
Faith is the heart of religion and I believe that Christianity is much 
more than that which is seen by the eyes of modernist humanists. 


What then is the heart of our Christian faith? And what re- 
lationship does it have to the problems confronting us? Is there 
any way out of the present difficult and gloomy situation? The 
following points are given as answers to these questions and to show 
what Christianity means to me. 


1. The existence of God and his will for each one of us. 


It is difficult for some people to believe in the existence of a 
living God because they think the idea too abstract and that it can 
never be proved scientifically. But I reckon that we do have proofs, 
especially the cosmological one which is both sound and unshakable. 
Faith in the creator of the universe and Father of mankind gives 
unity to life. Faith in the creator has a deep meaning for the un- 
iverse. He has his own will for each one of his children. This 
gives a meaning to life and the mission which we ought to take up. 
Would it not be wonderful if people all knew God as love and accepted 
their responsibility to reveal to men this love of the Father! 


2. The grace of Jesus and his salvation. 


Jesus Christ came into the world as a complete revelation of 
God and through His coming we can see the whole picture of the 
Father. He was merciful and kind and removed the fence between 
God and man. Without him nobody could find God because he is the 
way, the truth and the life. We are all sinners and the slaves of 
sin. Jesus became a man himself and set up a perfect example for 
us. Because of his bleeding and sacrifice on the cross our sins have 
been wiped out and we therefore become free from the bondage of 
evil, if we believe in him of course. His acknowledgement of God 
and his will, his conception of life and the universe, his diagnosis of 
mankind and society, his realization of mission and courage in car- 
rying it out without hesitation, his way of approaching people and 
the preparation that he had for the task, and last of all, his spirit 
of absolute love, unselfish service and ultimate sacrifice—are extreme- 
ly wonderful and astonishing. So the coming of Jesus really reveals 
immense grace and a marvellous gift of salvation. 


3. The communion of the spirit and his guidance in life. 

Christ talked a great deal about the Holy Spirit and his hope 
was that the spirit should become his representative among men 
after his departure from the earth. This is extremely hard t0 


believe. But the manifestations of the spirit and the works accom- 
plished by him have been true and vivid. Though I may not be clear- 
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ly convinced of the so-called “doctrine of the Trinity”—as a matter 
of fact I do not understand it,—yet the spirit, to me, can never be 
denied. It is a matter of faith just as one’s belief in God. It is 
through communion in the spirit that we have our intimate fellowshi 
with God, Christ and our fellowmen. And, moreover, it is throug 
this very spirit that we have peace, order and joy in life. The whole 
universe is a grand plan and each one of us plays a part in it. If 
we have the spirit with us, our plans will fit into the big plan and 
we shall have no worry whatsoever. 


4. The value and significance of a human being. 


The whole difficulty of this age, it seems to me, is the constant 
diminishing of human values. People now-a-days are struggling de- 
sperately for selfish interests, wealth, reputation, power, etc., For 
these they are ready to sacrifice lives, hundreds, thousands and mil- 
lions of them, even sometimes their own lives. What’s the philosophy 
behind this? That competition is necessary for living has been an 
iron law to them and the survival of the fittest becomes, therefore, 
its natural result. Is this a sound, healthy and right philosophy? 
I feel very strongly that this is the root of many human sufferings. 
Many crimes have been. committed because of it. Why? Simply 
because as seen in its light human beings are of no value. Those 
who have it think that they have the right to sacrifice others for 
their own benefit. Christianity tells us that every human being was 
created by God and no matter how poor, dirty, uneducated or low 
that person may be he or she is a child of the Father. The privileged 
people are no better than any one of those poor fellows, but have 
fortunately happened to be brought up in a better environment. Thus 
those who are suffering bitterly are not strangers to us but brothers 
and sisters. It is the will and hope of the Father that his children 
will sympathize with and help each other and love one another. How 
criminal is that one who opprésses the poor to make profit from them 
even sometimes slaughtering them for his own good! The world 
would undoubtedly be new if the people could get this new view and 
start a revolutionary movement in accordance with it. 


5. The hope of mankind and the possibility of constructing a 
new society. 

Since God is the Father and loves all his children, he certainly 
does not want to lose any of them. It is also his will to have them 
organized into a brotherly society which has truth, righteousness, 
equality and love as its foundations. We shall undoubtedly receive 
that eternal life beyond this world as our Lord promised us before 
he returned to heaven, but our hope is not merely of the future but 
also of the present, because Jesus taught us clearly in the Lord’s 
prayer: “Thy kingdom come. Thy will be done on earth as it is 
done in heaven.” We must have courage from now on. We must 
be loyal and faithful to our Lord and trust in him! It is the re- 
sponsibility of Christians, who declare themselves as followers of 
Christ, to achieve this aim for which we hope, dream and pray. 
We may not be able to see the accomplishment of the task and we 
may have to sacrifice our lives for it. But it is grand that we can 
have a share in it. | | 
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It is a pity, in my opinion, to lament all the time and just 
prepare ourselves for Christ’s miraculous return. It is also a pity 
to emphasize solely the social side of the gospel] and miss the other 
essential side of it. 


My Religious Experience 
ZUNG ZUNG SHIEN 
EFORE touching the main theme, I should like to point out 


that I was brought up in a Christian family. I was made a 
Christian in my infancy when I stayed with my grandparents, 
both of them being devoted Christians. But then, as is usual- 
“Jy the case with those children with Christian parents or grandparents, 
“I was a Christian without knowing Christianity. Several years 
later, I went to live with my parents in Kashing. Though being 
Christians in name, my parents were far from being enthusiastic 
about religion. My departure from my grandparents, therefore, meant 
my departure from religion. After finishing my primary school 
work, I was fortunate enough’ to spend three years in the junior 
department of a missidnary high school in the city. The religious 
‘atmosphere of the school, however, failed to impress itself upon my 
mind and penetrate into my being, as I was a day pupil. But by then 
there began to grow in my mind the sense of resentment against all 
sorts of evils and injustice in human affairs and the self-consciousness 
of my inability to right the wrong pained my innocent heart very 
much. 

After my graduation from the junior department of said school, 
I came to Shanghai and joined the senior department of the Univer- 
sity of Shanghai as a boarder. This step marked the turning point 
in my life. The atmosphere of the school is excellent for deep and 
quiet contemplation on things sublime and eternal. It aroused in me a 
desire to seek after truth, goodness and beauty. There were a number 
of extra-curriculum organizations in the school among which we had 
the Y.M.C.A. During the first term, I did not join the Christian 
group, as I, being a newcomer to the school, decided not to take part 
in any extra-curriculum activities. At the beginning of the second 
term, the Y.M.C.A.‘found it necessary to consider the readjustment of 
its work. A special meeting was called attended by all Christian 
students including me. For my decision to attend the meeting and 
therefore to join the group, I owed a great debt to Mr. Yao, our 
instructor on religion who always appreciated my work on the subject 
of religion, for his constant encouragment. The discussion resulted 
in the resolution that the group should be reorganized. This was 
‘immediately followed by an election of the staff. Rather unexpected- 
.ly, the honour of vice-chairman fell on to such an unworthy person 
‘as myself. Thought I did not do much to share the burden of the 
‘chairman, I must admit that the mere sense of being a vice-chairman 
helped improve my character and life. I began to be more careful 
with my words and deeds, lest I should set a bad example to my fellow- 
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members. By the time I got promoted into senior second, I was 
called to fill the vacancy of the secretary of the Religious Depart- 
ment of the group. This helped me learn more about biblical teach- 


ings and do more devotional work. And the next term, I was 


elected to head the Service Department. I liked this new line of 
work, because I believed that to serve others is the most practical 
religious work. With the encouragment of my teachers and the 
co-operation of my fellow-members, I succeeded in opening two free 
night school for workers within a month. The two schools have 
enjoyed an existence of one year and a half. We encountered not a 
little difficulty in getting students for our schools, when they were 
first opened. We had to visit the neighbouring villages and try out 
our propaganda. After much persuasion and encouragment we could 
only win over a small number of parents who cared to send their 
children to join our school. But things went on very well with 
our work. Our students soon became the most effective preachers 
in recruiting new students for us. The number of students has been 
on a steady increase. The feeling of being tired and busy in our 
work is at once and the same time a high satisfaction. Our lives be- 
come more energetic, happy and meaningful. The sudden utterance 
of the cry “Master Zung” from the throats of a stout village child 
wherever we take our walk in the villages more than compensates 
for all of the time and energy devoted to him. Only thus did I come 
to realize the meaning of Christ’s teaching, “Ye who lose life for 
me, shall gain life.” This is the most important part of my religious 
experience. I always feel that in rendering my service, God is 
with me. I am convinced that there can no failure in the work done 
for the Lord, only that the magnitude of the success depends upon 
the magnitude of our effort. “The reward to serve others is hap- 
piness, everlasting and genuine happiness,” has become my favorite 
motto which I like to recite before my friends. 


The Goal of Christianity in China 
ON. ZIA 


1. The Past: | 


46 ti] HITHER Christianity in China?” is a critical and urgent 
question every Christian ought to ask, and to which he 
ought to give a definite and clear answer. A Christian 
cannot live without his ideal. A church cannot go on with- 

out its goal. Christianity in China cannot justify its existence if it 

an g ideal to aim at or no definite plan for the realization of the 
ideal. 


But, alas, Christianity in China to-day is drifting in a thick fog. 
The church has lost her way. At present few Christians could 
decide in what direction Christianity in China ought to go. Formerly, 
the Christian church undoubtedly took evangelism as the proper way 
and declared the “salvation of souls” to be her only mission. To-day 
China is caught in a great national crisis—flood, drought, robbery, 
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warfare prevail everywhere. People need food; they are in lack of 
everything, even the primary knowledge of hygiene and the ability 
to maintain existence. They are thus deprived of their natural right 
to live. They cannot deliver their “bodies” from various kinds of 
calamities; how then can they find the time to pay attention to their 
souls? To consider the “salvation of souls” the sole summons to 
Christian work, is to miss the point, and be too slow to meet the 
present emergency. Who will fix his eyes on the spiritual enterprise, 
so long as the “bodily” enterprise is covered with snow? 


In recent years the question “Whither Christianity in China?” 
was answered with the slogan “China for Christ” §#+). But 
now this idea has lost its timely effects. China is no longer an 
isolated country. She has become an integral part of the world. 
She has been closely influenced by the great world storm. She is 
afflicted by the same infectious diseases as the rest of the world. 
She can no longer close her door. The people are becoming poorer 
and poorer day after day because of the invasion of economic im- 
perialism into China which becomes more serious as time goes on. 
If the idea of the “world for Christ” has not been realized, it is 
absolutely impossible far that of “China for Christ” to be achieved. 


Christianity in China has always emphasized “quantity” as its 


main aim. Churches have tried vigorously to convert people, te 
baptize them and to run them for church membership. Note the 
Protestant churches. Their number of members—five hundred 
thousand—still remains the same. The recent five-year plan—The 
“Million Movement”—utterly failed. These facts indicate that the 
drive for enlisting new converts has reached a deadlock! 


Christianity in China has also been endeavoring to build high, 
magnificent churches, cathedrals; and chapels as a sort of “window 
show.” But these grand buildings cannot shelter the thousands and 
millions of our fellow-countrymen who “have not Where to lay their 
heads!”” Running schools of various grades has been one of the main 
enterprises of Christianity in China with the hope that through 
modern education Chinese youth could be led to join the church. 
Unfortunately, from most of the mission schools there have emerged 
a great number of anti-Christian youngsters. So now, winning youth 
to the church has -become a seriously difficult problem. 


Christianity in China has also developed hospital and other kinds 
of charitable affairs in order to spread the Christian gospel. But 
that kind of medical work only increases the pressure of our poor 
people’s yoke, only supplies a few capitalists or parasites with 
privileges, to utilize and to enjoy. For the masses, they bring 
practically no benefits. They also have reached a deadlock. 


2. Go to the Masses: 


From now on “Whither Christianity in China?” First, Chris- 
tianity must go out to the cross-roads, out to the masses. Christians 
must forsake all their “monastery” ideas and free themselves from 
the temples and merge into society as a whole, especially the rural 
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community. Churches must look out to the people, thinking of 
external problems rather than of internal ones alone. 

In former days the purpose of Christianity was to lead individuals 
to the church thus bringing them to see God. In fact, the final goal 
of Christianity should be not the “sacred temple” but an ideal social 
order. Jesus prayed: “Our Father..... Give us....forgive us..... 
deliver us...... ” -He did not pray about the personal, individual 
self. Christianity in China must unhesitatingly regard the emancipa- 
tion of the great masses of Chinese from their unequalled travails as 
its most important and distinct objective. The masses are good 
“sheep.” It is a great tragedy that they are under the devastating 


power of “thieves and-robbers.” Should not Christianity aim to 


save them! “I come that they may have life and may have it abund- 
antly. I am the good shepherd laying down his life for the sheep.” 
(John 10; 10-11). 

Where are all these sheep? China is a nation dependent on 
agricultural production. The greater part of her population is in 
the rural districts. If Jesus were still living he would have already 
gone to the country to save the sheep from robbery, killing, and 
destruction; he would have abolished all those temples, all those 
magnificent buildings, all those forms of complicated ecclesiastical 
organization and ritual, because these things tend to hinder the 
advance of the Lord’s army. Christ would have reproached all the 
bishops, elders, and chief priests, for all these men can only say “Lord, 
my Lord.” They pay scarcely any attention to the thirsty and 
hungry little ones. Jesus came to call sinners, fishermen, the low 
proletariat and the poor! | 

The mass of countrymen in China look stupid, ignorant and 
brainless; actually their potentiality is very great. They are plain 
and simple, faithful and sincere, persevering and resolute. It is not 
the capitalists, intelligentsia, or powerful officials who uphold China 
but the rural laborers. Their stock is excellent. When they have 
become educated and organized, they will demonstrate their unlimited 
ability. These iron facts have been proved by those who have 
engaged themselves in the work of the rural reconstruction which 
has been developed rapidly in recent years. By this we may un- 
derstand that the national life and hope of China is in the hands 
of rural churches and the reconstruction of our nation rests in their 
palms. Why should not Christianity, then, if it wants to save China 
go to the masses, the most suffering yet the most hopeful folk? 


38. Advocate Revolution: 


Christianity in China must follow bravely the path of revolution 
and unhesitatingly tread the way of the reformers. Christianity is 
not a charitable organization. Jesus was not a philanthropic 
pacifist, but he was a revolutionary character. “Think not that I 
came to send peace on the earth: I came not to send peace, but 
a sword. For I came to set a man at variance against his father, 
and the daughter against her mother, and the daughter-in-law against 
her mother-in-law: and a man’s foes shall be they of his own house- 
hold” (Matt. 10; 34-39). Jesus decided to overthrow all those 
old systems, old teachings, old thoughts, and the old social order 
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completely, and to build another new world in which justice, liberty, 
and love could definitely exist. The new wine cannot be put in old 
wine-skins. (Luke 5; 33). The revolutionary teachings and 
actions of our Master were so vigorous and impressive that the great 
multitude always flocked round him (Luke 5; 12) marveled at him 
(John 5; 20) and were astonished at his words as having great 
authority.” (Matthew 7; 28). 

Christianity in China has been recognized as teaching so as “to 
persuade men to be good,” (#j A 4 #€), or even a sort of charitable 
organization which promotes free treatment in hospitals, and free 
education, in the early mission schools at least. But we have to admit 
that the church in China has always been very timid. Churches even 
in the West are universally weak in their insistence upon righteous- 
ness and justice as the big issues. The western church as a whole 
dare not make an open attack upon social injustice and public evils. 
It is much worse with the church in China. She keeps herself out 
of social dangers, she dares not uphold justice, she is silent on national 
issues. On the one hand she flatters the authorities, and, on the 
other hand, seeks to calm oppressed workers and farm-laborers. It 
is not surprising that years ago the anti-Christian movement con- 
demned and charged Christian churches with being the running dog 
of imperialism, a poisonous opium to the people! 


The whole of China is clearly crushed and suppressed by two 
great devils, imperialism and feudalism. As long as these two great 
invaders have not been overcome, China will not be able to lift up 
her head, and the Chinese race will be unable to rid itself of calamities. 
Christianity, if its purpose is to save China, must perceive what the 
_ fundamental cause of her disease is and provide the proper medicine. 
Just to reform society partly cannot bring any lasting benefit. Mis- 
sion schools offer youth a modern education which only enables them 
to be compradores in big or small scale firms run by foreign capi- 
talists. The physicians or medical men trained in mission medical 
institutions all too often know only how to use precious drugs to 
cheat the poor people and serve the rich. These make no contribu- 
tion to the life of China. All such efforts render no service to the 
masses! 

Jesus feared nothing and fought bravely against sins and social 
evils, until he was eventually put on the cross. Christianity in China 
to-day ought to take up the cross and follow Jesus fearlessly by 
treading the way of revolution. 


4. Aim at national and social reconstruction: 


Christianity in China must march onward along the highway 
of national and social reconstruction. Jesus has clearly and definite- 
ly declared: “I came to release the captives, to set at liberty them 
that are bruised.” (Luke 4; 18). Today China has become 
a slave politically and economically. She is not free to run her 
own politics or control her own economy. She is in the place of a 
secondary colony. Her national sovereignty has been encroached 
upon by imperialistic powers, her economy is exploited by big 
capitalists. The life of China is controlled and dominated by world- 
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imperialism. The blood of the masses is absorbed in London, Paris, 
New York, Tokyo through compradores, landowners, corrupt 

and militarists. China does not now belong to her own people—the 
Chinese; she has become a part of the world, which is mired in an. 
unjust, cruel and chaotic confusion in which China is a victim! 


Christianity. aims at the coming of God’s Kingdom and: the 
realization of a new society in which justice, love and liberty are 
actively in existence. The Gospel of Jesus is a world religion. Chris- 
tianity in China must unite itself closely and firmly with Christianity 
in every other country, forming a strong army in order to fight for 
a good social order as well as to fight for national solidarity and 
freedom. National emancipation and social reconstruction should 
be one and the same purpose for every Christian in China, to seek, 
to pray for and to realize. 

Religion is life. “I came that they may have life and may have 
it abundantly.” Modern sciences—natural and social—show that 
life is a whole. Life cannot be separated from social and political - 
forces especially in this great social and political age. The idea of 
the “separation of religion from politics” has been inactive for a 
long time. “Man is born a social and political animal.” It is 
—— to try to save life without touching its social and political 
spheres 

The kingdom of God should not be left up in the air! It ought 
to be built on earth! Should not Christianity undertake a great 
flaming movement—God’s Kingdom-realization Movement? So 
long as China cannot be kept apart from the world, Chinese Chris- 
tianity, allying herself with Christianity in other countries, should 
seek to construct an ideal social order so as to fulfil the Lord’s Prayer | 
—‘*Thy Kingdom come!” Otherwise, Christianity in China will have 
no mission for China, no contribution to make to her life. It will 
soon be forgotten and will be “cast into the fire,” since it does not 
bring forth any good! 


Whither Christianity in China? 
Christian Co-operatives and the Social Order 
VIRGINIA HUNTINGDON 
li N an admirable article, at once concise and comprehensive, Dr. 


Lewis S. C. Smythe considered the subject of “Co-operatives 

In A Christian Social Order” in The Chinese Recorder.* I 

shall develop the subject from a different point of view, less 
concrete and more academic; but lest the discussion be dismissed as 
too purely theoretical let me add that we have had a loan co-operative 
for the past two years in connection with the church of St. Lioba’s, 
avery poor parish in Wuhu. This co-operative is giving aid to sixty | 
members and is greatly appreciated. We have a large waiting list 
of others who wish to join but at present we are interested in. 
educating the original membership in the principles of co-operatives. 


*December 1936. 
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We have just organized.a consumers’ co-operative and are still, so 
to speak, in the stage of “discovering America.” 


In contrast to the credit co-operative with its large membership 
of underprivileged, the consumers’ co-operative is composed of a 
group of church workers and teachers. While we have some mis- 
givings as to the worth of such a group, excluding as it does those 
most in need of help, our hope is that we may train a group of leaders 
from several different church affiliations so that they may start a 
similar co-operative in their immediate circle. Only experiment can 
prove the wisdom of this plan; or its defects. We should value any 
exchange of experience from those who have such a co-operative 
established for a period of time long enough for ripe conclusions. 


In her beautiful miracle play, “Soul’s Medicine,” Florence Con- 
verse, poet, socialist, and valiant Christian, gives the clue to the 
strength of the co-operative movement in these words: 


Oh John,—John o’ Dreams, and you only a common 
workingman with a simple heart! If the gentry can’t do it, what 
chance for you?” 

These words, spoken in quite another connection, bring us to 
the very inception of the co-operative movement. Those who know 
their co-operative history will be reminded of the humble band of 
pioneers in Toad Lane, London, who from sheer necessity, stumbled 
on a solution of their economic misery when men of wealth and 
privilege, burning with social passion, were powerless through excess 
of theory. It was the Son of God and Son of Man who learned the 
bitter needs of the poor in a carpenter’s shop. Secular and spiritual 
meet in co-operation, for co-operation is the heart of Christianity; 
and Christianity is sterile without neighborliness. Let us think out 
some of the ways in which the two elements interpenetrate: 


1 


The tragedy of many an earnest Christian life has been the 
difficulty of living to the full the radical implications of Christ’s 
teaching in a capitalistic world. Compunction, sentimental thinking — 
and frustrated action have been too often the idle fruits of an evasive 
failure to match belief and action; evasion springing from lack of 
vision or method rather than from indifference or inertia. To such 
uneasy consciences .the co-operative offers an immediate way of 
mitigating social injustice. Co-operatives are a direct challenge to 
capitalism, avoiding as they do the evils of exploitation, foregoing 
the dubious benefits of private profits, with consequent concentration 
of wealth. And while co-operation challenges capitalism its method 
is positive rather than destructive, substituting ,for competition 
brotherhood; each for all and all for each. 


One needs to be hardy indeed to resist the infection of capitalistic 
philosophy while living in a capitalistic milieu. We who see hope 
in a more co-operative society find ourselves constantly on guard 
lest we think selfishly. Whole-hearted co-operative effort and 
thorough education in co-operative principles are the correctives. 
To the tender Christian conscience haunted by the discrepancy 
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between belief and practice, co-operatives alleviate the agony. If 
such a motive seems less than disinterested it is nevertheless v 
real and some of my readers will understand its urgency. : 


2 


In co-operation we avoid the subtle spiritual sins inherent in 
charity. The uncomely and corrosive evil of patronage, the lady 
bountiful attitude in any exchange between rich and poor, is almost 
inevitable. It is well-nigh impossible to avoid a spirit of calculation 
in charity:—“Has the recipient shown sufficient gratitude?” “Can 
I perhaps gain further largesse from the donor?” Charity at best, 
if purifying the character of the donor, has too frequently pauperized 
the recipient. When we give there is inequality; when we receive 
there is inequality; when we share and co-operate there is brother- 
hood. Ina co-operative there is a healthy mutuality where a common 
good replaces impulsive and erratic good-will. 


3 


Within the co-operative individual judgment and bias is replaced 
by group decision. Such decision is disinterested and gives a salutory 
check to individuals. In forming our consumers’ co-operative recently 
a prospective member was very enthusiastic over the personal profit 
that could be made if the group bought and sold as a private 
concern; and was rueful when told that such a method was the very 
antithesis of the co-operative principle. Such a person needs a long 
period of education in co-operative thinking before he can become a 
useful member of the group; unless, indeed, he prefers to join and 
become amenable to the corrective guidance of the co-operative. 


4 


Closely connected with the above is the fact of the herd instinct 
in man. This gregarious tendency is directed and released bene- 
ficntly in co-operative effort. We are inevitably part of a larger 
whole which we call society. Co-operation is “good manners” carried 
from the drawing room to the market. It is the aristocratic ideal 
of “noblesse oblige” as an animating democratic reality. 


5 


In a world of abundance we fight over natural resources as if 
we were the inhabitants of an impoverished globe. Fear of shortage 
has us by the throat; a phantom fear that is as menacing as if it 
were substantial; fear that brings in its train all the inane irrational- 
ities of war. In a co-operative society this fear and distrust of one 
another in the family of nations that is at the root of our frenzied 
preparations for another war would be replaced by mutual aid and 
trustful exchange. In their larger aspects the local and national 
co-operatives have already linked up in world-wide international 
groups; groups which are competent to make available to all countries 
the raw materials necessary to the existence of each. 


6 


_ In a civilization where secular and spiritual are mutually dis- 
trustful, the co-operative cuts across boundaries of church and world 
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to a. mutual enrichment. It would seem to me salutory for a 
co-operative run chiefly for the sake of a church membership to 
include among its personnel non-Christians. Each group could thus 
contribute:its own particular point of view to complete the partial 
outlook of the other. The co-operation of Christians and non- 
Christians in a secular welfare project such as a credit or a consumers’ 
co-operative can deeply infect and permeate the thinking of the 
group. Non-Christians can bring to the somewhat sheltered church- 
men a sterner slant on the problems of the underprivileged in an 
apathetic and selfish world. If such inclusiveness deepens the 
problems of the church and its members, so much the better. The 
church needs to offer a bolder hospitality to adventurous Christian 
living. Co-operatives provide a meeting place between the secular 
and the spiritual. The cleavage between the world and the church, 
with consequent loss to both, is a tragic fact that haunts too few 
Christians. The church has been hesitant and uneasy when faced 
with the opportunity to stamp the secular life with the divine 
impress. Divorced from the realities of present-day problems the 
church too often flies to an ivory tower of personal sanctity. 
Co-operatives afford the needed opportunity to those with a social 
concern to help the vast number of underprivileged in China, many 
of whom are church members too often on a dole. 


The Delta Co-operative Farm for the share-croppers from 
Arkansas states in its principles the attempt to make concrete the 
philosophy of radical Christianity: “....We endeavour to exemplify 
the return of Christianity to its prophetic mission of identification 
with the dispossessed, of bearing witness of the judgment of God in 
history upon the injustices of the existing economic and political 
order, and of aiding men to enter into the possibilities of a more 
abundant life with which God has endowed His creation.” 


In conclusion there are grave thoughts that give us pause. In 
our enthusiasm for co-operatives we must guard against an easy 
optimism that finds in them a cure-all. They do furnish a tangible 
and immediate modus vivendi in a sick society; but they are for use 
and not for exploitation, even in a moral sense. We need to guard 
against an ingrained habit of capitalistic thinking here, so infected 
is the 20th century mind, even in its ideals, with the idea of quick 
returns and easy success. While using the secular as the field of 
effort, we need to emphasize “the religious outlook that both animates 
and transcends our efforts at social rebuilding.” We need to guard 
lest economic betterment bring selfishness and complacency. An 
article in Radical Religion by Sam H. Franklin Jr. gives a warning 
with felicitous clarity: “As prophetic religion obtains within the — 


co-operative it will make manifest by the creation of a fairer society 


upon the earth the truth that its members owe ultimate allegiance 
to the City that is more than earthly. Such a religion may serve 
to stimulate the most ardent endeavours and yet carry with it an 
antidote for the poison which the success of these efforts tends to 
generate.” 

In the co-operative movement of today, then, the earnest Chris- . 
tian finds to his hand a means of making a vital impress upon society. . 
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That the unhappy cleavage between secular and spiritual forces may 
be healed, may indeed become the seamless robe of Love, is the 
burning desire of increasing numbers in the church militant. Can 
we be humble enough to learn from purely secular movements? 
Socialism and communism, with their creative emphasis upon: 
brotherhood and justice, are a reproach to much of our Christian 
thinking and living. Christians in their lagging acceptance of the 
radical challenges of Jesus to a truer following of Him, dare not fall 
behind these movements in their valuation of human personality. 
The Christian dynamic joined to the practical program of the 
co-operative! In co-operatives we have a via media along which the 
whole family of God may travel in true comradeship. 


—o= 


The Church and Loan Clubs 
F. OLIN STOCKWELL 


HE securing of funds for the building of a church, the 
administration of a school, the paying of the pastor’s salary, 


or for some other worthy service is not easy any place in 

the world, least of all in China. Therefore, when anyone 
suggests a plan that sounds like an easy way to secure such funds 
and which demands the minimum of sacrifice, it is little wonder 
that so many are glad to lend their support. At least that is what 
has happened in many churches in Szechwan. | 


! The plan is one that is familiar to all our Chinese friends. It 

consists of organizing a “tien-yuan-hui,” or mutual loan society. Put- 
ting it as simply as possible, the organization is as follows. Ten 
members of the church loan the church $100 each for one year at. 
10% interest, the church taking this $1000 and investing it at 20% 
interest. At-the end of the year, they draw lots to see which one 
of the ten will receive the loan of $100 from each of the group for 
the next year. Mr. B. receives the lucky number and is loaned $1000, 
he likewise paying 10% interest on his money. He invests it at 20% — 
interest so that he can pay his interest to the group and have an 
annual income of $100 which will permit him to make his annual 
loan to other members of the group. Each year the same process is 
repeated until ten years have gone by and each member has received 
his loan of $1000, according to his luck in the annual lottery. At 
the end of the ten years the group breaks up with each man keeping 
his $1000 and with the church profiting by $1000 without having done 
anything but wait until the ten years were up and the loans all 
paid. (There are many variations of this plan, as well as variations 
in the interest rates, hut the above is the general idea.) 


_ At first glance this plan seems as happy a solution of church 
financial problems as it is easy to comprehend. It furnishes a con- 
siderable sum of money for the church without any particular sacrifice 
on the part of the members. It is a plan that is familiar to the 
Chinese because they have used it in other connections. The group 
stands together to guarantee the safety of all of the loans, and a man 
who could not loan his money safely himself can do so with the 
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protection of the group. At the end, not only the church, but a group 
of its members are financially bettered, and everyone feels happy at 
the outcome. So it seems. But the reality is quite the opposite. 


‘As one travels back and forth across a section of the church in 
Szechwan and digs under the surface of the church life in place 
after place, he finds that the “mutual loan society” has been an 
unmitigated curse, and with few exceptions has crippled the church 
and its influence for years to come. Why missionaries and Chinese 
Christian leaders were so slow to see the evils in the plan and the 
unethical aspects of it before it had wrought its work of destruction 
in the church is difficult to say. But even to this day there are 
many who will insist that the pian is basically all right; it is simply 
the depression that has made the difference. Yet the evils are there 
and plain to see. | 

~The first thing that stands out is the twenty percent or more 
interest that is required to make the plan work successfully. Anyone 


with even the minimum of business sense knows that interest rates 


vary with safety of investment and that the reason interest rates 
are so high in China is because the risks often approach a pure 


- gamble. And this is to say nothing of the ethical right of a group 


of Christians joining together to squeeze the highest possible in- 
terest out of those who must borrow. 


Another feature lof the plan is that it is a lottery. If Mr. B. 
is fortunate enough to draw the right number the first. year, his 
investment has only been $100 the first year, and from then on he 
only has to wait patiently to receive his $1600 at the end of the ten 
years. Mr. B. may be so unfortunate as to get the lucky number 
in the tenth year. He has been compelled to find $100 each year, 
has received only 10% on his investment, and has had to bear what- 
ever losses may have occurred in the group proportionately with the 
rest. His failure to profit has been the risk that every gambler 
must take, whether it be at the gaming table which the New Life 
Movement disapproves,. or the National Airplane lottery which it 
approves. 


| Still another aspect of the plan as it actually works out in 
practice is that it often puts too heavy a burden upon the integrity 
of the members. Quite obviously every member is not a wealthy 
man, but many are poor people who are investing all that they have 
or can borrow, hoping that the next year they will be fortunate and 
will not have to put any more into the plan until it matures. Also, 
there is pressure upon the group to loan to members within its 
organization upon securities that are often far from sufficient to 
cover the loan. Added to this is the fact that some member of the 
group manages the loans and collections, with amounts passing 
through his hands that are far greater than he has usually handled. 
The result is that the moral fiber of some member breaks under the 
strain, and sorrow, loss, and tragedy descends upon a man who, in 
normal circumstances, would have lived an honest life. 


Added to all these is the fact that when these groups have been 
organized in the church and have failed, either because of the moral 
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UNFORGOTTEN RETREATS IN CHINA 
Top;—Azure Cloud Temple, Western Hills, Peiping. Middle;—Poet’s 
(arden, Summer Palace, Peiping. Bottom;—White Phoenix Grotto, Kushan 
Monastery, Fukien. Photos, Carleton Lacy. 
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SNAPSHOTS OF OLD PEKING 
Top;—Jade Park. Middle and bottom :—Summer ° Palace. 
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breakdown of some of the members or because of the present economic 
collapse in rural districts, they have led to endless rancor and ill- 
feeling within the church group and have brought disrepute upon 
the church in the community. It is true that the church has rarely 
supported these societies in an official way, nor has it allowed its 
property to stand as surety for the loans. But pastors have often 
acted as secretary-treasurer of the group, and either because of their 
poor business ability or because of the temptation to take a profit 
for themselves, have frequently brought shame upon themselves and 
their church. District leaders who are no longer in the ministry, 
pastors whose dharacter wiil always be called in question, able 
laymen who are ashamed to come to worship, churches that will be 
able to do no vital spiritual work for another ten years because of 
heavy clouds of dishonest dealing that hang over them,—this is the 
fruit of the “hui” as we are reaping it today. 


The birth of a new day for our church may await the birth of 
a deeper ethical insight which condemns gambling not only when 
it is carried on at a mah-jong table, but also when it is done by a 
group and sugar-coated with some altruistic purpose. When we be- 
come convinced that it is as difficult to serve Mammon and to serve 
God at the same time as Jesus was, or cease chasing after some 
easy way of turning stones into bread at no sacrifice to ourselves or 
others, we shall be in a position to begin to build the — in this 
needy land. 


The Undeveloped Chinese Christian 
| GAM IU KING 


HE number of Protestant Chinese, though not exactly known, 
is about two-thirds of a million. This is a very small per- 


centage of the total population. But the number of Christians 
in China is relatively unimportant. What concerns us most 
is how many real Chinese Christians there are. 


Such an inquiry is difficult, of course. But those who are 
interested in the Christian movement in China must consider it. 
Readers may agree that the Chinese church is, in general, still an 
infant and that quite a large number of Chinese Christians are 
undeveloped; that is, they are not up to the standard of what Chris- 
tians should be. The blame is, partly at least, due to the pioneers, 
both foreign and native, who accepted converts quantitatively rather 
than qualitatively. There were revival meetings after revival meet- 
ings where preachers and missionaries led people to Christ and per- 
haps accepted them into the churches; but later on found only their 
names on the church roll. 


The writer witnessed a revival sometime ago where the minister 
would immediately baptize those who confessed, regardless of how 
long the convert has been attending Christian services. In this 
case it may have been the first time,—a case which revealed that this 
man, like many others, was baptized at the first meeting he attended. 
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Being a determined believer in Christ, he was asked by friends how 
he turned Christian overnight. He reply was: “Because I like the 
preaching very well; for the preacher spoke a great deal about Con- 
fucius, and all my life I have liked Confucius.” Only three months 
later this man was again worshipping his idol-gods. This instance 


- illustrates how carelessly we sometimes accept people as Christians. 


There were, and still are, many Chinese converts who were never quite 
sure of themselves. They remain in the church untaught and un- 
developed. 


It is not an easy task, however, to develop Chinese Christians. 


~The mores of the country and the attitude of the mass are too far 
_ removed from Christian standards. This makes it hard for converts 


to live and behave as Christians. For example, the writer knows 
an ardent Christian man who belongs to a big church. He is its 
pillar so far as financial contributions are concerned. But un- 
fortunately this man has four wives, which, though generally ap- 
proved by Chinese mores, is not acceptable from the Christian point 
of view. It might have been all right with the church if this man 


- had married his wives before he was converted. But in this case 


he did not; and he knows that marrying more than one wife is 
contrary to the Christian code. Well, this gentleman, if he can be 
called such, doesn’t mind much about his church or his religion so 
long as the “Chinese environment” condones his behavior. In short, 
he is decidedly an undeveloped Christian. “a 


When it comes to tithing, Chinese Christians are not developed 
at all. They seldom help the church as Christians should help it. 
It is not unusual to see many members in many churches not tithing. 
They don’t seem to understand why Christians should pay money 
to the church. The depressed economic conditions of the country - 
may, of course, be one cause of this situation, but many Chinese 


. Christians are not doing their part even though they are well off 


financially. The writer believes that many native churches could 
be self-supporting if the members were willing to do their part, but 
somehow they don’t keep it in mind, or else do not know, that “Of all 
that thou shalt give me I will surely give the tenth unto thee.” 
There are, however, many independent churches in China, and we 


- thank God for them. But there still:remains the majority who need 


outside help in one way or another. The reason is that Chinese 
Christians haven’t been taught to love their church enough. 


Many cases could be cited to illustrate this matter of the un- 


developed Christian in China, but it is not necessary. The trouble 


with Christianity in China today is that we have too many “un- 
developed Christians” those who are called Christians but neither 


know nor are taught to be such. In short, they have confessed them- 


selves as followers of Christ, but think very little of it after their 
confession. What China needs, if the Kingdom of God is to become 
a reality therein, is to develop its Christians, qualitatively rather 
than quantitatively. Christian leaders should train their sheep how 
to live and behave as Christians. They should teach their converts 
that “if any man suffer as a Christian, let him not be ashamed; but 
let him glorify God on this behalf.” 
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- The Theatre for Christ 
HOPE MONCRIEFF 


ECENTLY we organized in connection with the work of an 

Evangelistic Band several open-air plays. The aim has been 

to appeal to non-Christians, and give the plays so far as 

— possible a Chinese setting. An outdoor platform was erected, 

according to Chinese custom, and three plays were acted, the Prodigal 
Son, Dives and Lazarus, and the Converted Cobbler. 


As I was camping out on a hill at one place, where some of the 
rehearsals took place, I was able to observe with interest and amuse- 
ment a typically Chinese scene. In the midst of a babel of many 
voices and discordant sounds everybody seemed to be speaking at 
once. As the various actors were trying out their parts, a semi- 
circle of onlookers was pouring in humorous criticisms and sugges- 
tions, while at the other end of the hill, a gramaphone and an organ 
were both going at the same time. The gathering was punctuated 
with much good humour, especially when the various articles for the 
plays arrived, a moustache for Dives, Abraham’s golden crown, a 
beard for the prodigal’s father, unspeakably tattered garments for 
the beggar and the cobbler’s tools. All the arrangements seemed 
to me to be of the most precarious kind, and hap-hazard to a degree. 
How good acting was going to evolve out of it all, I found it hard to 
understand. However, when the time came the plays were acted 
with a skill and an appeal that simply astonished me. That the 
Chinese have a perfect genius for anything dramatic is what we 
who live in China know so well. And as for nervousness or self- 
consciousness on the stage, they don’t seem to exist. 4 


Why should we missionaries not make more use of this Chinese 
gift for the glory of God and the advancement of his Kingdom? The 
average Chinese mind, as we know, finds it very difficult to grasp 
abstract truth. Young preachers, especially foreigners, learn this 
before very long, and find that general statements if not applied to 
human life through the medium of examples and concrete illustra- 
tions, make very little impression. What after all is-a play but an 
illustration before the eye? During the acting of these scenes there 
were moments of appeal to the will and emotions. of the audience, 
as for instance when the prodigal came home and knelt before his 
father, or the cobbler when he was down and out listening to the 
minister at the door of the preaching hall, or the cobbler’s home after 
his conversion. Wife and children could scarcely believe their eyes, 
when they saw the change that had taken place—kindness and love 
instead of curses and kicks, and all the ugly and vicious ways of the 
old life. Local color was added to the parable of Dives and Lazarus, 
by the introduction of a Taoist Priest and a sorcerer, both of whom 
were called in when Dives was lying seriously ill. 

I should like very much to know to what extent work of this 
kind is being done. Biblical plays for Christians acted by students 
are of course quite common, but to what extent is the church seeking 
‘to appeal to the great mass of the play-minded public? If the home 
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churches were to send out experienced dramatists with the love of 
Christ in their hearts would they not find here a mission with great 
possibilities? They could train Christian dramatic troops or bands. 
They weuld need to be educated and cultured, acquire a knowledge 
of Chinese and study Eastern dramatic art. They would find some 
things very repulsive to their cultured western tastes, and would 
require patience and sympathy with the Chinese mind. But their 
aim would be to uplift and purify and use the drama for the glory of 
God and the extension of his Kingdom. The ordained missionary 
could work in with a group of this kind to great effect, especially in 
village work. And even some of the parts could well be taken by 
preachers, as we found by experience that preaching is better woven 


into the play, than between the different acts. 


Search for a New Protestant Strategy 
Review Article 
EARL HERBERT CRESSY 


NEW book by Dr. Latourette, eminent historian of missions, 

is an event. “Missions Tomorrow”! is what we would like 

A to know about. The book is not for the expert or the mis- 

sionary, though they will find it significant. ‘“Our’s seems to 

be.an age comparable to that of the disintegration of the Graeco- 

Roman world, the Renaissance and Reformation, or the French Re- 

volution.” What will come out of it for missions? For Protest- 
antism? 


His first two chapters deal with the “Day Which Is Closing’”—the 
forces which made it, and a survey of the missionary enterprise. 


The recapitulation of the forces is an admirable summary along 


familiar lines. But he emphasizes that in the nineteenth century 
there was “a remarkable awakening within Christianity aE RPG 
Christianity had never been so vigorous, not even in its idealized 
first centuries.” He goes on to characterize it thus. 


“The revival..........did not give rise so much to original 
theologies..... olen to new movements for the transformation of 
life, individually and collectively. It was activist rather than in- 
tellectual, ethical rather than ascetic, — with deep emotion but 
not contemplative.” 


This is well worth remembering in - attempt to appraise 
tomorrow. 


He enumerates forces making the new Hien (chap 3), a new world 
culture, economic change, war, loss of faith, revolt of Orient against 
western domination, among others. Also decline of missionary 


giving. He is perfectly clear as to the need of missions for the 


new day (chap 4), basing this on the “continuing validity of the 


1. Missions Tomorrow. Kenneth Scott Latourette. _ Harpers New York. 
Pages 220. U.S.$2.00 
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Christian gospel,’”’ to which he recurs again and again. He is clear 
that the younger churches cannot complete the task alone. “If the 
emerging world culture, which is one of the chief features of the 
new age, is to make its highest contribution it must have Christianity 
at its heart.” 

Then he comes to the “Program of Missions in the New Day” 
(chap 5). Evangelism must be maintained. “We must dream in 
terms of winning groups.” Literature, education, medicine are still 
needed in many areas. But there must be “radical changes.” Schools 
and hospitals must fight secularization. Dr. Latourette has per- 
formed valuable service in emphasizing—or even overemphasizing— 
this trend. He raises a problem as to how far foreign funds should 
be used for schools in view of their trend to secularization, and the 
inability of the younger churches to support them. He emphasizes 
the problem of the children of Christians. He points out the im- 
portance above all of developing the church as a powerful, on-going 
institution. He would give this central importance. Then the 
churches should form a world-wide fellowship. Across his pages 
fall the black shadows of war and economic and social conflict. He 
becomes eloquent in portraying the task of missions in an “attempt 
to bring to realization a world-wide Christian community,” as the 
only practical basis for the solution of the problems of war, race, and 
economics. 


A second book is “The Search for a New Strategy in Protest- 
antism.”? This sketches the experiences of the president of the 
Federal Council of Churches in America growing out of many con- 
tacts throughout the United States, and in China, Japan, Australia 
and England. The depression, the menace of war, and the im- 
plications of the new totalitarian state derken the pages of he 
traveller and the historian alike. The problems of missions are 
seen as the problems of Protestantism. There is the same emphasis 
on a world Christian fellowship. The book is concrete, readable, 
and suggestive. It perhaps rather plays up the confusion and divis- 
ions of Protestantism, which are however, in all conscience, bad 
enough. 


A third book is “Missions in Magazines.” This indicates 
trends based on a Ph. D. study of 1800 articles from seventy per- 
lodicals, almost evenly divided between religious and secular. The 
figures show that religious periodicals are giving about as much space 
to missions as formerly. One is impressed with the small member 
of articles on missions in secular magazines. The contributors are 
missionaries, board secretaries and pastors in the order named. 
The missionary has a.decreasing share. There is a great increase in 
illustrations. Details are given as to varying attitudes toward mis- 
sions, and there are many valuable quotations, giving a history of 
sentiment concerning missions, 


1. Ivan Lee Holt. Cokesbury Press. U. S. $1.50. 
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This more restricted study correlates with the other two books 
in registering a changing and more critical attitude. After reading 
all three this reviewer gets the impression of the writers facing 
urgent current problems, just as the Chinese student demands to 
know what Christianity can do to meet the national crisis. 

Missions are international. They are a movement. Not in- 
trospection or theory, but action. The historian and the pastor join 
in a call to transcend parochialism and sectarianism and establish 
a world fellowship. Is this not in accord with the spirit of missions? 

Studies are in progress in preparation for the meeting of the 
International Missionary Council in Hangchow in 1938. Let us not 
forget that revival and power with which modern missions began. 


Christianity and Chinese Religions 
Review Article 
E. H CRESSY 
SIGNIFICANT Catholic book has appeared which should 


have the close study of Protestants, “The Religions of 
Mankind” by Otto Karrer.! It has the imprimatur of the 
Catholic. ecclesiastical authorities. The author points out 
that “the relationship between Catholicism and Protestantism is 
adequately treated in the classic work of Karl Adam” and indicates 
his intention of doing the same thing for the non-Christian religions. 


The Catholic Church is already making accomodations in its 
historic attitude toward the religions of China. Some of these are 
detailed in the International Review of Missions;? for instance, “at 
pagan funerals a Christian may bow before the corpse, as the relig- 


lous significance has by now largely passed away.” 


The Catholic University in Peiping has been founded with this 
in mind. Our author’s statement is worthy of note and is quoted 
at length. | 


“In the opinion of qualified students the ethics of Confucins 
or the metaphysics of the Vedanta require little more purification 
than Aristotle required to be made Christian. The Catholic Un- 
iversity of Peiping is founded on this principle, as Pius XI’s brief of 
foundation made clear. The Council of Shanghai held in 1924 and 
the instructions laid down by the Apostolic delegate in China denote 
a fundamental, though in its detailed application a cautious, departure 
from Europeanizing methods in the mission field...... and the begin- 
ning of an intelligent adaptation to the distinctive conditions and 
needs of the races to whom the missionaries are sent.” 


These changes are indicated as a slow process, calling for re- 
search, and gradual adjustment. Another quotation will give the 


1. Sheed and Ward, New York. Pp. 201. U. S. $3.00. 
2. January 1937. P. 101. 3 
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point of view of the author—remember that.he speaks with the 
approval of the Church. 


“When her guiding principle ‘God in human nature,’ not ‘God 
in Europe’ or ‘God in France,’ or even ‘God in Aristotle’, is accepted 
universally.......... when Catholics as a body are ready and willing 
to rise to the height of the Catholic ideal and...... to seek converts 
not to European civilization, but simply to Christianity; and when 
they have consented in the East to employ the native philosophical 
schools for the same service which our traditional philosophies have 
rendered in the West, then a Christian humanity will at last have 
been realized on a vast scale.” * | 


This book is surprisingly open-minded in its appreciation of the 
good in other religions. It insists on a re-examination of the rela- 
tion of Christianity to the other religions. It indicates the necessity 
of reorientation. 


Two reasons for a re-evaluation are given. The first is the 
flood of new knowledge regarding the various religions. The bibl- 
iography is a striking confirmation of this. The book was written 
in German, and the bibliography cites German works chiefly—250 
of them. Of these about half have appeared in the last fifteen years. 
Here are new facts. Each chapter of the book bristles with them. 


The second reason for a revised point of view is the change in 
religions themselves. This is only touched on in detail, but an 
impressive picture is presented of a slow, momentous movement 
toward world unity in religion. “A chaos of religions is transformed 
under our gaze into a religious Cosmos.” 


Protestant readers will not always find the reasoning of the 
author convincing. The background of his thinking is that of the 
fathers of the Church. Over against this is marshalled an impres- 
sive array of scientific facts. The transition from the one to the 
other calls for dialectical skill. Part of the genius of the Catholic 
Church lies in this accomodation of dogma to concrete situations. 
It is not necessary to agree with the author to appreciate his learning, 
his open-mindedness, and the boldness and brilliance with which he 


poses the problem and indicates a new line of advance for the 
Church. 


The reviewer is tempted to deal with many interesting details, 
such as the treatment of Buddhism, the chapters on “Revelation 
Outside the Church” and “Salvation Outside the Church” and the 
lengthy chapter on “The Notion of God.” 


It is more important to center attention on the significance of 
the book, and the trend in Catholicism in China which it exemplifies. 
The Church in China is changing its historic attitude toward Chinese 
religions. A great university has been founded to work out the 
problem. A Catholic writer, with the Crurch behind him, proposes. 
anew line of advance. Is there a lesson in this for Protestants? 
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Our Book Table 


THE FLIGHT OF AN Empress. Wu Yung. Translated by Ida Pruitt. Yale 

University Press. New Haven. Pages 222. U.S. $2.50 — 

This is a facinating and important document of the Boxer uprising. 
It is the narrative of a capable and straightforward district magistrate 
in a city west of Peking. The first part pictures the confusion of the 
times, and shows officialdom from the inside. It traces the gradual 
rise to power of the Boxers and the intrigues that contributed. It shows 
the struggle of the magistrate to maintain law and order in the face 
of the preposterous Boxer movement. Here are some headings: “I 
try to suppress the Boxers........ The Boxer gods are unfavorable to 


' me and my position becomes exceedingly perilous...... How I talked 


them out of burning my yamen!” 


All this is of great interest and value, but there are two scenes 
of unforgettable dramatic power. The first of these pictures the council 
at which the Old Buddha decided to fight the foreign devils. Here are 
pictured the intrigues of high officials, the ignorance of the empress, 
and the helplessness of the emperor. Here the fate of a dynasty was 
settled. The second scene is the arrival of the Empress Dowager, the 
emperor and empress, and the court in the little city where the narrator 
was still district magistrate. They had been without food and even 
water for several days. The emperor “was wearing a half-worn black 
ey and he had no outside coat or waistcoat, nor had he 
a sash.” The narrator found a coat of his mother’s for the Old Buddha, 
and a suit of his own for the emperor. He goes on, “for the two 
princesses I could find nothing suitable. I thought a while and realized 
that, owing to the Manchu way of dressing, they might be able to wear 
men’s clothes. From my own clothes I got together a few.” As a 
result of his good work he came into favor with the Empress Dowager, 
and gives inside pictures of the court during this period. Its weakness 
and corruption appear. 


Of special interest is the estimate of the Christian church by the 
narrator. “Ever since the Christian religion had come to China the 
tares of humanity had appeared in the Christian churches and had used 
the name of the foreigners to oppress their fellow countrymen........ 
When a convert committed a crime he would........ be given sanctuary 
by the missionaries........ The Christians became very arrogant. Nine 
out of ten of the good people of the country were oppressed by them. 
Therefore the hatred of the Christians became intense.” (page 2). It 
would be interesting to know whether the original Chinese were Catholics 
or Protestants. In any case it gives food for thought. There is an 
introduction by Dr. Latourette and an index. 


MANCHUOKUO, JEWEL oF AsIA. D.S.B. Collier and Tt.-Coal C.L’E Malone, 
George Allen and Unwin, Ltd., Museum Road, London, 12s, 6d. Pp 264. 
The authors of this very readable volume have produced in brief 
compass material that will answer many demands with regard to 
events and conditions in China and “Manchuokuo.” 


After that background a chapter is given to the discussion of the 
customs peculiar to “Manchuokuo,” followed by a very good picture of 
its physical features and resources. With the introduction of machinery 
the eighty million acres of arable land, about half of which is now 
under cultivation, will be yielding huge crops not only of soya beans 
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and kaoliang but will also be making problems for Canada and: the 
U.S. as a wheat-producing area. Tobacco, rice and cotton will also add 
to her export wealth. Minerals also abound. Not only are there huge 
deposits of iron and coal but the, as yet uncharted, mines of gold, copper, 
and manganese promise great resources. Talc, barytes, feldspar and 
asbestos are abundant. Forests promise to furnish ample supplies of 
lumber. There are, also, quantities of good building stone. 


Among the evils of this fair realm three are outstanding. (1) 


Military powers fosters the cultiuation of opium. (2) The bandit 


menace, so strong during the days of Chang Tso-lin has seemed to be 
even worse in the present administration. (3) Prostitution is terribly 
prominent, Russian women being the greatest sufferers. 


Other chapters on the conditions of the workers, the old religions, 
the return of the Manchu Dynasty all add their part in producing an 
interesting. book. Not only have the authors presented as far as pos- 
sible the views of the nations most interested, Russia, Japan and China, 
but a long chapter gives quotations from authorities such as the Lytton 
Commission, Sir Fredric Whyte and Francis W. Clarke. 


The final chapter with its prophecies regarding the future presents 
some of the problems to be settled. For anyone wishing a background for 
understanding future relations in “Manchuokuo” and China, and Japan’s 
ambitions therein, the authors have succeeded unusually well in providing 
reliable material. M.C. 


JAPAN, Grace James. George Allen and Unwin Ltd., 10s 6d, Pp 289 


The picture of the domestic life of Japan given in this book reminds 
one of the days of Hypatia. In the conversation with a maid the 
following takes place in regard to a geisha living next door; 


“Is she very young and beautiful?” 


“Not young at all, she must be forty or more but she looks younger 
and she is not bad looking. But it is her cleverness that is so attractive, 
so her maid tells me. She can talk and amuse her gentleman for hours.” 


“That is clever indeed, perhaps the gentleman’s wife is not good 
at amusing him.” 


“Certainly not, it would not be her place to do so.” 


“Then it must be dull for the poor man at home but perhaps he 
invites his friends—” 


“He invites them here some times, and the Geisha San entertains 
them beautifully, so her maid says.” 


The time of the aristocratic ladies in the Meiji era was filled in 
their own way for “they dwelt in dim poetic seclusion reminiscent of 
the Tales of Genji (12th century), a life filled more or less with Cha-no 
yu (the tea ceremony), Koto playing, flower arrangement, according to 
the severest classical taste, contests for the composition of the utah 
(thumb nail sketches of suggestive poems) or the identification of incense, 
firefly or cicada hunting, mushrooming in the autumn and cherry viewing 
in the spring.” Detailed descriptions of these ceremonies are given. 


The two chapters on ghost and fox stories are a real contribution to 


the study of this field of psyhchology for it is difficult to get from any 
people exact knowleage of these tales. | 
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‘ fhe passing of the old regime and the birth and development of 
a new nation are traced thru the medium of personal contact. One 
change is succinctly given in a conversation with ‘the heroine’s brother, 
discussing a foreign official; 

“Perhaps he does’nt know how to treat the Japanese.” 

“Treat! Make no mistake about it. We do not treat the Japanese 


these days, they treat us.” 7 


The book ends with some conclusions and speculations regarding 


the future. 

. The book: is weakened by the attempt at an intimate style and 
much that is introduced as to personal life and experiences could well 
have been.omitted. The first several. chapters lack in both style and 
content. But as a whole it leaves a delightful feeling of an instructive 
and interesting visit to the little Kingdom of Japan. M.C, 


Is CHRISTIANITY UNIQUE? Nicol MacNicol. Student Christian Movement Press, 
London. pp. 215. 
The title of this book is an intriguing advertisement, especially to 

missionaries and others interested in foreign missions. The author has 

had specially intimate contact for many years with the religions of 

India, with which he particularly deals. : 

The author does not leave us long to guess where he stands, for 
“there is a core of adamant in our Christian faith that is not anyone’s 
private property to barter. There is a dividing chasm which simply can- 
not be bridged. We have a Gospel, a Word made flesh, a message which 
we cannot do otherwise than proclaim.” Dr. MacNicol judges these 
religions by the quality of the life they create in men. 

The religions considered in addition to Christianity, are Hinduism, 
Buddhism, Islam, Zoroastrianism and the modern secular religions, 
particularly nationalism. Dr. MacNicol asks what the relation is that 
each religon teaches as existing between God and the world. He quotes 
Omar as saying that there are two types of religious development; one 
which views the natural as the veiling of the supernatural, the other 
which views it as revealing the same. Hinduism and Buddhism best 
— the former type, while Judaism and Christianity stand for the 
atter. 

In pantheistic Hinduism the Absolute alone exists and the region of 

time is illusion. In Islam, God is so transcendent that the world and 
human life shrink to unreality before Him. Christianity occupies a 
central place and it dlone “maintains that tension between the temporal 
and the eternal which is essential to the growth of the soul and which 
reveals its purpose and destiny.” 
_ Thus, as to human freedom, if the world and our human life are 
unreal, then neither Vedantist nor Muslim have any freedom. These 
religions fail to see that man stands midway between two realities—God 
and the world—and that he finds his true life in his relation to them 
both. This is what Christianity does see. For Christianity, Judaism, 
and Zoroastrianism, there is a fierce struggle going on between good 
and evil, a struggle in which man’s soul can grow. For these religions, 
as not for the others, the world and life are real, there is high. and 
worthy purpose, and man is free to choose. : 


| When it comes to differences in teachings as to God and his nature, 
we read: “Here is the source and spring of the discordance between 
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the two religious groups.“ What God is for any religion determines what 
the world is and what the value of human life. The difference depends 
ultimately upon the question of the character and the nature of this 
final reality!” “For Vedantic Hinduism, the ultimate Brahma is neither 
process nor person, but a negation, wholly removed from relation with 
man. Lower down, the real finality in which religion centers, is Karma, 
the process of law.” There is here no possibility of fellowship. Nor 
are there any securities uniting Allah to men. “Christianity especially 
can claim to bring men near to God.” 


The theistic religions have a personal God, and thus evil is sin. 
But with them evil is not inevitable—it can be overcome and forgiven. 
For the pantheist and the humanist, life is evil; for the Oriental out- 
look, the one cure for life’s ills is escape from life itself. For neither 
the acosmic pantheism of Hinduism nor the transcendent monotheism of 
Islam is human life a scene where real moral effort and achievement are 
possible. The reviewer might suggest here that the author might have 
made his arguments more concrete and telling if he had used actual 
illustrations from the everyday life of the eastern peoples of whom he 
writes, rather than general statements, the more so as he has lived in 
the East for so many years. 


| The author constantly makes heavy onslaughts on pantheism, in- 
asmuch as he sees in it the deadliest enemy of Christianity and a very 

subtle influence sucking the blood out of life. Indeed, one might almost 

say that the sub-title for the book might be: “Beware of Pantheism.” 


Then as to the human will, moral stagnation is in the main the 
consequence from both Hinduism and Islam. The theistic religions have 
a future of better things to come. Here Christianity stands in sharp 
contrast to Hinduism and Graeco-Roman thought. They believe in the 
endless recurrence of the ages, always running down to evil and ‘re-begin- 
ning. This begets world-weariness and suicide. The Christian life is 


filled with divine meaning and purpose, while the world of the pantheist 
' and fatalist is trivial. 


The author devotes a chapter to “Oriental Influences in the West” - 
in which he shows what happens when men and groups drink the 
“drowsy syrups of the East.” Another chapter is given to Christianity 
and Buddhism. The latter is not considered a religion in the fullest 
sense. In the chapter on “Christianity and the Religion of Nationalism,” 
the evil fruits of the latter are pointed out. In the chapter on “The 
Limits of Syncretism,” it is held that Christianity can neither stand 
wholly apart from the other religions, nor be a part of a new syncretism, 
but that, while remaining inalienably Christian at the core, it can and 


should adjust itself to new environments with regard to its non- 
essentials. 


We cannot say that the Christian religion is only one of the lights 
of the world, nor can we say that it is the one and only light; the truer 
‘view is that it is the true light, and that all have some dim light from 
God, and must be rekindled from the one Source. Here, indeed, is to 
be found, it would appear, the final cleavage among the religions; here 
are ranged the hostile forces of the ultimate Armageddon of the Spirit. 
On the one side stand those religions and philosophies which view al 
things as holding within themselves a purpose and significance that may 
be discovered and realized and that, therefore, we conclude, are: main- 
tained by the will, and enshrine the thought, of a living God: on the 
other are those for which sooner or later, life is accepted as being no 
more than a chaos of unreality, a region of night and death.” C.F J. 
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A DICTIONARY OF CHRIST AND THE GOSPELS. James Hastings. Chinese edition 
by C. W. Allan, M. Y. Hsia and others. Published by the Christian. 
Literature Society in two volumes. First volume published in 1933, 792 pp. 
Mex $3.50:—Second volume published in 1936, 886 pp. Mex $3.50. 

-_ The publication of these two volumes marks a distinct advance in 

Christian literature in China. 

This Chinese edition is prepared especially for pastors and preachers, 
Special care has been given to those articles which provide most likely 
materials for sermon preparation. i 
The scope of this Dictionary covers a wide range of topics. It 
includes everything that the Gospels contain and can be used as a 
storehouse for a study of the life and teachings of Jesus. As a matter 
of fact, it provides material even outside the Gospel record, for, example, 
the medieval and modern conceptions of Christ. 

Tt must be pointed out that this work is not a duplication of the 
Dictionary of the Bible. A large number of the titles of the articles in 
this work are new, for example, Activity, Agony, Amazement, Announce- 
ments of Death, Annunciation, Attributes of Christ, Authority of Christ, 
etc. There are certain topics which are treated more fully here than 
in the Dictionary of the Bible, e.g. articles on Atonement, Dates, Pass- 
over, Septugaint, Temple, etc. Even when the articles have the same 
titles and same length as-in the Dictionary of the Bible, they are written 
by new men and from a new point of view. 


The present Chinese edition is not a complete translation of the 
English work. Articles were selected as being suitable for the present 
needs of Chinese readers, and other articles have been omitted, shortened 
or adapted for the same reason. While most of the articles are faithful 
to the original, yet the translators were given full liberty to exercise 
their own judgments in matters of content and style. Greek and Hebrew 


words are rarely used and in all cases have been transliterated. Most 


of the articles are written in simple Kuo-yu while some are in easy 
Wenli. All terms, quotations, proper names and places are adopted 
from the Union Version of the Bible with the exception of a few names 
which are taken from the Dictionary of Proper Names published by the 
Commercial Press. 


The purpose of the editors is to present to the readers the results 
of a reverent Biblical scholarship, committed to the accepted facts of 
criticism, open-minded as to its unsettled problems, and thoroughly loyal 
to the basic truths of evangelical Christianity. 


The majority of the translators are Chinese, whereas in the Diction- . 


ary of the Bible published twenty years ago, there were only two or 
three Chinese on the list of contributors. This shows a gradual transfer 
of responsibility to Chinese shoulders. 


Ever since the publication of the Chinese Dictionary of the Bible 
referred to above, there has been an increasing demand in the Chinese 
Church for a more comprehensive work on the Gospels. This is a work 
which ought to be in the hands of every pastor and preacher. 

Andrew C, Y. Cheng 


Victorious Livinc. E. Stanley Jones. Thi Abingdon Press, New York. $2.00 
U. S. currency. 

_ _This is Stanley Jones’ latest book and embodies his mature ex- 

perience in the school of daily living. It is by all odds the most helpful 

book that has come off the press in recent years for use in daily devo- 
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tions. The author has accomplished his purpose of combining the in- 
dividual and the social emphases in a living blend, and of maintaining 
the devotional spirit throughout. He has successfully answered the 
following letter of a busy mother. “How does the Kingdom of God start 
within my unruly, discontented, selfish, ungrateful, impatient, and sullen 


self? Just exactly where does it begin, and how?” 


The author takes this quest of victorious living and day by day, 
step by step, leads to an understanding of the meaning of life, to victory 
over self, mastery over environment, to a life of integrity within the 


Kingdom, of which Christ is King. The seeker finds inward unity, 


honesty, purity, unselfishness, deliverance from the old life, having been 
born anew in Christ. He accepts the yoke of Christ, a discipline of his 
own choosing, develops the habits of Bible study and prayer, acquires 
poise which the author describes as “the leisured heart.” The strain 
goes out of life and simplicity and straightforwardness come in. 


Writing on the subject of “Victorious Living’ and the social environ- 
ment, the author quotes from Wm. Adams Brown:—“It is not so much 
that this modern age has lost its sense of sin as that we have developed 
a technique by which we are able to fasten it upon those we dislike and 
of whom we disapprove—big business men for example, wicked im- 
perialists, corrupt labor leaders.” No man is in any fit state of mind 
to face the problems of the world unless he is prepared to face honestly 
his own life and right it. “Public performance in social reconstruction is 


out of balance if the private character is left unattended to”, says the author. 


But the book does not stop with an analysis of personal shortcom- 
ings and prejudices, it also examines the poisoned atmosphere of our 
modern social order. The author believes Jesus intended that we should 
have a favorable private and collective environment. Dr. Jones believes 
that selfish competition sets the stage for other evils, and loads the dice 
— goodness. He advocates a higher competition that rules out 
selfishness. 


War, race prejudice, snobbery, unequal distribution of wealth, the 
under-privileged, nationalism, inadequate housing, low wages, unemploy- 
ment, class struggle, attitudes toward women, economic insecurity, these 


_ are all considered. 


In the section on half-truths the author takes to task those who 
would bring in the Kingdom suddenly and in a catastrophic manner. He 


feels that liberalism is modern culture turned religious, and is most 


unstable. “The Church to-day can only become the judge of movements 


of social reconstruction to the degree that she is in them and suffers 


vicariously.” An attitude of aloof judgment makes the perfect pharisee, 


not the perfect Christian. 


A section is devoted to guidance, one to prayer, one to corporate 
living, and one to growth, all-round growth. The book closes on the note 
of conquerors, more than conquerors, through Him that loved us. A 
great book for missionaries. G. W. Shepherd 


THE IDEA OF SALVATION IN THE WoORLD’S REGIONS. J. W. Parker. MacMillan 

and Co., Ltd., St. Martin’s St., London. pp. 259. Price 6/, 

This is a study, as the title indicates, in the field of comparative 
religions. Though the author has had no first hand acquaintance with 
religion other than that found in England, he shows himself thoroughly 
familiar with the literature of the world’s great religions. 
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He deals with salvation from the point of view of the needs of man, 
these needs being, Relief from Pressing Material Wants, Dread of Evil 
Powers, Desire for Release from Life, Freedom from Sin, and finally, 
the Way of Life in Moral Codes. He shows in five chapters how the 
world’s leading religions—Hinduism, Islam, Buddhism, Zoroastrianism, 
and Christianity—attempt to meet these needs. He closes the book with 
a fine discussion of the Incarnate God. 


His conception of salvation is that it is “a conversion, a process of 
‘being turned from the lower to the higher, from the evil to the good..... 
Salvation involves the whole personality in each of its complementary 
aspects of feeling, thought and will.” He points out the inadequacy of 
the non-Christian religions to provide such a salvation, and concludes 
that it can only be found in Christ. It is “Christ alone that can satisfy.” 
In Him we can “see the way because he is the Way.” 


Though the author seems to overemphasize the value of the sacra- 
ments as a means of mediating Christ, his book is a real contribution to 
the study of Comparative Religions. J.B.H. 


Course of Events in China 


Prior to the opening of the Third Plenary Session of the Central 
Executive Committee of the Kuomintang, which took place in Nanking, 
February 15 to 22, speculations were rife as to the possible course of 
action that Nanking would take ‘with regard to the Communists and 
the “National Salvationists” who advocated “the people’s united front” 
against Japan. Interest was aroused later by Madame Sun Yat-sen’s 
proposal for alliance with Soviet Russia and admission of communists 
into the Kuomintang. The course that the Kuomintang finally adopted 
was outlined in two important manifestos. Four principles were set 
down for the “Termination of Communism” in China; namely, the 
abolition of the Chinese Soviet Government, reorganization of the Red 
Army to place it under unified Nanking control, cessation of Communist 
propaganda, and suspension of the _ policies encouraging the class 
struggle. The acceptance of these principles by the Chinese communists 
is now being generally discussed, and reports are circulating that the 
communist leaders will soon go into temporary retirement. If the 
rapprochment could be effected, it would be heartily welcomed by the 
whole country; and it would be an immense contribution to the 
stabilization of China’s internal peace and order. 


An important decision of the Third Plenary Session of the C. E. C. 
was the convocation of the People’s Congress on November 12, of this 
year to act on the draft constitution. This decision may be interpreted 
as the Kuomintang’s intention to fulfill the popular demand for a more 
democratic form of government. 


With the movement of the north-eastern armies into Honan and 
Anhuei, conditions in Shensi have returned to normalcy. No appoint- 
ment has yet been given Marshal Chang Hsueh-liang. There is an in- 
teresting article about Marshal Chang in the new Chinese “Monthly 
Journal” written by a close associate of Chang and the former acting- 
president of North-eastern University. Mr. Wang Tso-jan, the author, 
interpreted Chang’s action last December as largely motivated by his 
‘genuine patriotic and impulsive feelings, and voiced his faith in Chang’s 
unquestionable loyalty to China as well as to General Chiang. 
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With regard to China’s foreign policy, the tone of the manifesto 
issued at the close of the Third Plenary Session was conciliatory enough 
to win friendly comments from Tokyo newspaper editors. At the same 
time, the manifesto made clear the Government’s determination to main- 
tain China’s independence and integrity, and to resist invasion. Nan- 
king’s foreign policy was restated by the new Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, Dr. Wang Chung-hui, when he told press reporters on March 9 
that the fundamental principles of China’s foreign policy are “the 
maintenance of China’s territory and sovereign rights and the conduct 
of international relations on the basis of equality and reciprocity.” There 
really seems to be more chance now for the realization of such hopes. 
Recent developments in Japan have indicated Japan’s willingness to 
reconsider her China policy. Japanese pronouncements in favor of 
strengthening Sino-Japanese cultural ties, and Japan’s expression of 
sympathy with China’s efforts to abrogate extrality rights and unequal 
treaties may be fresh bids for China’s friendship. With Japan’s change 
of attitude toward China, foreshadowed by Mr. Sato’s maiden speech in 
the House of Peers on March 8, the matter of settling the outstanding 
Sino-Japanese disputes may be given a new and more hopeful start. | 


It is very satisfying to see that things in China are taking on the 
prospects of normal growth. With the realization of internal unity, and 
the possibility of thrashing out Sino-Japanese problems through ordinary 
diplomatic channels, measures of a constructive nature can now be 
gradually and steadily put into practice. We sincerely hope that the 
Kuomintang will now carry out more forcefully than ever before its own 
program of the economic ‘reconstruction of China. March 10, 1987. 
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The Present Situation 


SYNOD OF WESTERN SZECHWAN 


Although there was nothing in its form to distinquish this Synod 
from the sub-synods held in previous years, the gathering which took 
place at Mienyang during the first week of January, 1937, was in several 
respects remarkable. The three features which chiefly combined to 
make it so, were all indications of past growth which contained also 
the promise of future development. 

The very name of the Synod is the first of these. The dfvision 
of the old diocese of Szechwan, long overdue if area is the criterion o* 
the size of a diocese and more recently warranted by the growth of *« 
church in that area, became a fact towards the close of 1936, so thai 
this was the first Synod of the newly constituted diocese of Western 
Szechwan. While this involved no real alteration in the constitution of 
the Synod, it certainly represented a definite step forward in the life 
of the church. 

_ Nothing could have been more appropriate than that the long anti- 
cipated visit of Mr and Mrs J. Gurney Barclay should coincide with the 
holding of the first representative gathering of the new diocese. Mr 
Barclay is the first Far East Secretary of the C.M.S.—indeed the first 
delegation of any kind from the society—to visit the West China Mission. 
_ His presence was a real inspiration. 
| The third feature which contributed to make this particular Synod 
_ noteworthy was_the series of addresses given morning by morning on 
the subject of “The Duty of.a Christian in the World To-day.” ‘These 
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talks covered a wide field but were all intensely practical. They were 
given by men who had obviously thought deeply on the various aspects of 
the subject. They combined at once a real insight into the vital contrib- 
‘ution that a Christian has to make in the world to-day with thoroughly 
practical suggestions as to how even the simplest of village Christians 
can help to make that contribution. The four papers read were:—(1) 
“Home Life” by Bishop Song; (2) “Social Relationships” by Rev Wu 
Chiai Chen; headmaster of Mienyang School, (3) “Health” by Dr. Wu Yuin 
Kwang, of Mienchuh Hospital; and (4) “International Relationships” by 
Mr Loh Chung Shu, Dean of Arts’ in the University. These papers and 
the discussions, which followed them, were found to be so useful that 
it was decided to appoint a small committee to investigate how these 
ideas and suggestions could be made available to all the members of 
the church and not merely limited to those who were fortunate enough 
to be delegates to the Synod. 


The real tone of the Synod had been set on the Sunday before the 
business meetings. This was set aside for a series of devotional meet- 
ings led by Rev. John Wang of Shunking. His message was framed 
round the need to “stir up the gift of God that is in you,” and in simple 
but forceful language he showed that God is calling men to live lives 
that are really on fire for Him and that by the power of the Holy Spirit 
such a life is not only possible but natural. 


The business program of the Synod was an unusually full one and 
four days were found to be barely sufficient to deal with all the matters 
that had to be brought forward for discussion. As the various subjects 
were debated, it was pleasant to notice that the lay members of the 
Synod, both men and women, took their full share in the discussions. 
Occasionally the suggestions made from the floor were a trifle wild and 
impracticable but for the most part the speeches showed a true apprecia- 
tion of the issues at stake and a geniune desire to do what was best 
for the church as a whole. . 


Among the resolutions submitted by the Evangelistic Committee and 
heartily welcomed by the Synod, none give more casue for encourage- 
ment than those connected with the ordination of workers. Two keen 
young workers, who have served for some years as evangelists and who 
were last year made deacons, were recommended for ordination to the 
priesthood, while two others, who are on the point of completing their 
college and theological training, were recommended for the diaconate. 
It is hoped that these ordinations will take place in the summer and that 
the same service will witness the ordination of the first Chines deac- 
oness in the Diocese of Western Szechwan. | 


The Medical Board of the diocese was able to report real advance 
during the past year and also to lay plans for a wider development of 
the work in the near future. To this end an effort is being made to 
train men who will also be evangelists and whose medical work in the 
district round Mienchuh will be carefully supervized by the hospital 
doctors. Permission was also given to extend the medical work at 
Mienyang. In view of the urgent need for another surgeon in Chengtu 
during the next year or two, the Synod decided that Dr J. H. Lechler 


should be temporarily transferred from Mienchuh to work in the capital. 


of the province. 

In the sphere of education the Synod was faced with a real problem. 
Either more money must be put into school work or, alternatively, the 
school would have to close down, either voluntarily or by government 
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order. The Synod chose the former of these alternatives but with a 
certain reluctance, as the more money voted to education meant so much 
the less for evangelistic work. It was obvious ‘that this question of the 
relative sizes of the budgets for the education and evangelistic work 
was one which needed much longer and more careful consideration than 
it was possible to give it during the Synod. Another matter demanding 
a great deal of immediate and deep thought was that of self-support; 
how to draw a _ balance between the size of the pastors’ salaries and 
the amounts to be subscribed by the not-over-rich congregations towards 
the support of their pastors. In both of these matters, though the 
Synod finally reached agreement for the present year, there was a feeling 
that this agreement was only temporary. 

It has become the custom in recent years to devote the evenings 
during the meeting of the Synod to listening to the reports from the 
various parishes and institutions run by the church. Despite the oc- 
casional inadequacy and even irrelevance of some of these reports, it 
would be worth while holding a Synod if only to listen to them. Given 
as they are by the elected lay delegates of the various churches, they 
give the most complete view of the work as a whole that it is possible 
to obtain in a brief space of time. The prevailing spirit in this year’s 
reports was one of encouragment coupled with a hope of greater things 
in the future. Douglas Sargent 


ANNUAL CHURCH MEETINGS, SZECHWAN 


The meetings of the Szechwan Synod of the Church of Christ in 
China, and of the Foreign Missions’ Board, United Church of Canada, 
West China Mission, were held in Chengtu, Szechwan, commencing 
January 10, 1937. | 

In order to correlate closely the work of the two bodies, the usual 
plan was followed, that is, the meetings were held during the same 
period, although there was no conflict of hours of sessions, thus permit- | 
ting a very close relationship in the conduct of business. 


The Woman’s Missionary Society of the United Church of Canada 
likewise held its sessions during the same period. Heretofore, with the 
exception of a few joint sessions for the discussion of general problems, 
the work of the councils of the two organizations was not closely knit 
together, and it has been felt by many that this separation has reduced 
efficiency and has not been in conformity with increasing trends toward 
unification and consolidation of missionary effort. It is, therefore, 
generally considered that the outstanding event in the proceedings of 
this year’s meetings was the decision, reached with cordia] enthusiasm 
on both sides, to hold in future one council representing these two 
_ organizations of the United Church of Canada in West China. (Prov- 
ided of course that the respective home boards ratify the proposed basis 
of union). The attitude of the numbers of the two bodies is indicated 
in the preamble to the resolution—“Whereas, the fullest development in 
organization and function of the Szechwan Synod of the Church of 
Christ in China demands a unified policy on the part of the W.M:S. and 
_ the F.M.B. councils in all their relationships with the Synod, and. 


Whereas, the changing emphases in much of our work necessitates 
greater uniformity in planning for and carrying out this work in order 
) to achieve the best results; and. beg 
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Whereas, the great reduction in the total missionary personnel of 
the West China missions requires the closest co-operation in order to 
make the maximum use of the available staff. 


Resolved.— 

It is anticipated that with this unified approach in facing the 
problems of general policy, stationing of missionaries, finance, etc., ap- 
plied to the whole pastoral, educational and medical work undertaken 
by the Mother Church, distinct progress will be made in the years ahead. 
The activities of the above joint, council are, of course, only those 
necessitating action by western workers, and consistent with the policy, 
long adopted in the West China work, of devolving upon the Chinese 
church the responsibilities and control of Christian work, with their 
western associates willing and eager to assist in an advisory capacity. 


In conformity with a policy reached some time ago, after careful 
re-evaluation of the present situation in the province, further steps 
were taken in the direction of withdrawal from lower primary school 
‘work. It is increasingly felt that other projects, more suited to present 
needs, and with greater promise of effectiveness should be developed 
with the funds formerly utilized for lower primary school work. These 
newer projects include such activities as—mass educational work, rural 
experimental centres, baby welfare work, branch dispensaries, institutes 
for the training of workers in first aid and public health methods, etc. 


During the year, again following a policy of concentration upon 
efficiency rather than extent of work attempted and in view of the 
financial stringency affecting the Mother Church, two junior middle 
schools were closed, in order to support more adequately the remaining 
ones. Still further concentration in this way was also favored by many 
at this time. 

A keen interest was evidenced in the plans for the opening, in the 
fall of 1937, of the Union Theological College in Chengtu, a co-operative 
enterprise into which the Synod and the councils are enthusiastically 
entering. The work of the West China Union University received the 
usual warm interest and extensive support which it has been given 
since its inception. 

A point of significance in the development and training of Chinese 
pastors lies in the fact that of eleven young men whose names were 
submitted to the Synod conference for ordination, the five who were 
selected were all university graduates. Moreover, the principal problem 
in the stationing of the Chinese pastors was that university-trained men, 
insufficient in number, were so greatly in demand that a number of 
districts were disappointed in being unable to secure men of the academic 
standing desired. 


The Literature Department reported the completion of the three- 
‘year cycle of Sunday school material, and, in order to make this 
material available to the entire body of the Church of Christ in China, 
it is proposed to take steps to have this literature printed at, and dis- 
tributed from, Shanghai. 

As a further step in the consolidation of sslenteniiile effort in the 
province, it was decided to recommend to the other missions and 
churches at work in Szechwan the organization of a Union Literature 
‘Council. This proposed organization would meet annually, and would 
be financed by annual contributions from each emcee nd church and 
mission. 
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It was generally felt that these meetings had not only clarified vital 
issues, and achieved definite advances in organization, policy and 
methods, but had also been a means of spiritual enrichment in which 
all workers, Chinese and western, had been brought closer in fellowshi, 
and in united service, and in loyalty to Jesus. R. Gordon Agnew 


AN “EVANGELISTIC” MISSIONARY IN NEW CHINA 


He is not a political “adviser” :— 

But he should know the essentials of political developments in a 
country where a new type of government is being vigorously created 
and a large number of the best trained Chinese minds and spirits are 
working at it. And he must learn and share the meanings of the 
Gospel for political problems. 


He is not the pastor of a church:— | 

But he should be helpfully a worker in local churches with Chinese 
pastors, in a land where local church life is much under-developed. As 
is the school to the educational missionary and the hospital to the 
medical missionary so is the local church to the evangelistic missionary. 


He may not be primarily a preacher, in a language where native preachers 
are far better qualified for pulpit influence:— 

But he must preach frequently and to many types of audiences when 
his message and viewpoint have a special contribution, and he will assist 
in providing many preaching meetings and conferences for direct 
evangelism. 


He is not an administrator, in a period when native Christian lendenalilie 
needs the opportunity for training through official leadership:— 
But, if he will keep shoulder-straps off himself, he can furnish 

judgements, spirit and ideas which will be welcomed and will greatly 

re-enforce Chinese leaders. 

- He is not an editor, in a langugage in which a ‘foreigner seldom can 
acquire an effective literary style:— 

But he does well to use the printed page, both in his own native 
language which many Chinese read well and in Chinese publications 
where the translations of his messages may become an evangelistic 
means. 


He is not a professor in a school:— 


But he should be the respected friend, teacher and counsellor of 
many of the tens of thousands of students who eagerly seek an education 
which they must learn how to use in life. 


He is not a mere dispenser of hospitality:— . 

But he lives in a civilization where much of the large business of 
life and many important social influences radiate from a friendly meal 
and friendly conversations, which he also should use. 

He is not a distributer of alms:— 


' But he lives in the midst of a vast underpriviledged population for 
_ whose needs the Christian community ever requires stimulus, and he 
should help. 

He is not an agent for numerous tourists and visitors from abroad:— 


But in these days of critical need for better understanding and 
co-operation between peoples and nations he, as a resident foreigner, 


¢ 
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has an endless opportunity for helping others to understand the progress 
and possibilities and spirit of the people among whom he lives. 


He is not a “director” of social reforms, in a land which now has many 
people eager and well prepared for social service:— 


But he has a limitless field for work in numerous social service 
organizations in which Christian spirit and experience are a ite: 
influence. 

He is not an organizational “go-getter’, in a time of organization for 
everything 

But he needs to be much on his guard lest too much of his strength 
and time are exhausted in committees and conferences and board meet- 
ings on which he is called to serve. 


He is not an economist or a “business man” :— 


But he must help in solving business problems of local churches 
and seek in very practical ways to improve economic conditions 
particularly for Christian communities. 


He is not a mere “money raiser’ :— 


| But he is a part of the missionary contribution of an older and 
stronger Christian community to a smal] Christian community in the 
midst of a vast non-Christian civilization in which the spread of Chris- 
tianity still, to a vital extent, is a missionary task. In many cases the . 
organization which has sent him provides only his salary and nothing 
for financing the missionary work which he is expected to do. What 
missionary money comes for the work to which he is assigned comes only 
in — to his reports and appeals to the Christians whom he re- 
presents 


The evangelistic missionary is a Christian friend, aa and 
‘fellow-worker with a special contribution from his own civilization and 
training. 


He is an unofficial contributor to the personal spiritual life of 
Chinese friends and to countless things which enter into a Christian 
community, its spirit, its activities, its life. 


In keeping with his abilities, he preaches, prays, teaches, gives 
addresses, makes “pastoral calls” and conceives new plans and helps to 
carry them out—not as his own plans but as plans of the community of 
which he is a stimulating part. 


If he is even a little alert to his opportunities for un-official service, 
and will work hard at his job with Christian spirit and vision, he may 
be one of the busiest and most helpful persons in the community. 


And the list of tangible things which he gets done through Chinese 
and with Chinese is not only long but as varied as his own Christian 
personality and resourcefulness. The list is not likely to be strictly 
ecclesiastical or conventional or look much like the list which featured 
the reports of an evangelistic missionary of other periods. But it is a 
_list of things related to the time and problems in which he lives. 


He is never content with mere “social contacts”—a mere speaking 
acquaintance with men and women of great influence, or with no in- 
fluence at all. The end of his friendships is that men and women and 
children whom he knows and with whum he works may feel, receive and 
express the spirit of Christian living and may come to know Jesus per- 
-sonally and as their Saviour. Ralph A, Ward 
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American Board Appointment 
to Secretaryship of National 
Christian Council:—The American 
Board has authorized the alloca- 
tion of Rev. E. H. Ballou by the 
North China Kung Li Hui as a 
secretary of the National Chris- 
tion Council of China for a period 
not to exceed two and one-half 
years. Mr. Ballou will work \pri- 
marily in connection with the 
1938 meeting of the International 
Missionary Council to be held in 
Hangchow. He is now residing 
in Shanghai. 


Dr. A. J. Bowen Returns to 
China:—Dr. A. J. and Mrs. Bowen 
arrived recently in Shanghai on 
a visit to China after seven years’ 
absence therefrom. Dr. Bowen 
was formerly president of Nan- 
. king University. On the evening 
of March 11, 1937 Dr. and Mrs. 
Bowen were given a dinner in 
Shanghai at which over sixty 
graduates of the University of 
Nanking were present. Mr, T. C. 
Woo, president of the University 
of Nanking Alumni Association, 
presided. Dr. and Mrs. Bowen 
will reside at the M. E. Girls’ 
High School in Nanking with their 
daughter who is teaching in the 
Middle School of the University. 


Missionaries in Hands of Com- 
munists:—It is learned that two 
European missionaries and a Chi- 
nese priest are detained at the 
head-quarters of the communist 
army which has penetrated into 
the northern districts of Shensi. 
The prisoners, it is stated, are 
employed in attending to the 
material needs of the sick and 
wounded in the Red Army. It is 
thought that the two Europeans 
are probably Fr. Pegoraro, an 
Italian, and Brother Pasqual, a 
Spaniard, both Friars Minor, 
respectively chaplain and lay- 
brother of the Leper Asylum at 
Mosimien, Szechwan Province, 


repudiates” 


who were taken prisoner during 
the Red invasion of Szechwan in 
May 1935. Fides News Service, 
Jan. 30, 1937. 


Missionary Becomes Chinese 
Citizen:—Mrs. Paul DeWitt Twi- 
nem, an American, came to China 
in 1919 as Miss M. D. Fine later 
marrying the late Prof. Twinem of 
Nanking University. Since com- 
ing to the University she has been 
doing student Christian friendship 
work. recently took out 
Chinese citizenship papers. Her 
reaons for this step are given in 


- The Chinese Christian Student, Feb- 


ruary 1937. Her former relation- 
ship was, she says, “half-way 
business.” As a matter of prin- 
ciple she believed in the “closest 
upright identification possible with 
the people among whom one lives.” 
She preferred “the more spiritual- 
ly inclined East to the more carnal, 
materiastically minded West.” 
Then, as a matter of protest, she 
foreign protection, 
extraterrtorial and other special 
privileges.” Mrs. Twinem also ex- 
presses her “appreciation of all 
the courtesy and welcome extend- 
ed to (her) by those involved in 
naturalization proceedings.” Now 
she feels that she can live in China 
with “a clearer conscience” Be- 
ing self-supporting Mrs. Twinem’s 
action involves no_ institution, 
organization or society. She hopes 
others will take this step. 


A Mexican Problem in Hong- 
kong:—Within the last few years 
a large number of Chinese women 
who had married Mexicans in 
Mexico, but who were unable to 
give legal proof of their marriage, 
have been deported from that 
country by various local gover- 
nors. Several hundred such Chi- 
nese women with their children 
reached Hongkong in an absol- 
utely helpless and destitute condi- 
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tion. They were practically all former. ‘capital of “The Soviet 
Republic of China,” where order 


Catholics and the help given them 
by their fellow-Catholics in Hong- 
kong was a-splendid example of 
Christian charity. Scores of these 
families have been housed, and 
fed and clothed during the course 
of the past year. Several Catholic 
schools have admitted their chil- 
dren without making any charge. 
Where necessary generous Catho- 
lic benefactors have regularly pro- 
vided the children with a bus fare 
and a midday meal every day. 
Through negotiation between the 
two governments concerned it has 
now been arranged that these 
families will be allowed to return 
to their husbands in Mexico. The 
Catholics of Hongkong have done 
their best to make their last 
Christmas in China a memorable 
one by supplying provisions and 
clothes to all in need of them. 
Fides Service, Jan. 23, 1937. 
Church Needs of Nanking:— 
There are many new and distinct 
communities in Nanking. Single 
blocks of apartments. provide 
homes for hundreds of people. 
A residential section with houses 
costing from ten to forty thousand 
dollars contains over four hundred 
families. The City Government 
has built better houses for people 
of scant means in a number of 
sections of the city, in each of 
which one hundred to five hundred 
families live in growing com- 
munity relationships. Yet in 
practically none of these new 
“towns within the city” has any 
religious group established a 
church or a place of regular or 
occasional religious service. A 
religious and social survey of the 
city is being undertaken by the 
Methodists. This will, it is hoped, 
pave the way for a more co- 
operative movement by all Chris- 
tian bodies. Ralph A. Ward in 
Report of Central China Conference, 
1986, of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. 
Communism Passes, the Church 
Remains:—In Juikin, Kiangsi, the 


has now been restored, the Church 
lives. on in the hearts of the peo- 
ple, while communism, discredited 
by its own ruthlessness, stirs in 
the hearts of the populace no 
feelings of sympathy but only sad 
memories. 

Dire poverty reigns in this 
ruined city. There is scarcely a 
Cathelic family which, in its pray- 
ers for the departed, does not re- 
member one or more of its mem- 
bers slain while communism held 
sway in Kiangsi. The church, 
with adjacent school and presby- 
tery, are a heap of ruins that 
bear mute testimony to the anti- 
God tenets of communism. In the 
general conflagration a former 
girls’ school escaped destruction. 
It has been partially repaired and 
there the faithful gather regularly 
to assist at the Holy Sacrifice and 
to listen to the word of God. It 
is impossible to say exactly when 
the mission, of which the Vicen- 
tians are in charge, will be com- 
pletely restored. One thing, how- 
ever, is clear: the gates of hell 
have not prevailed. Fides Service, 
Feb. 20, 1937. 

-_ Women’s Life Improvement As- 
sociation:—The China Critic, Feb. 
ruary 18, 1937, reports the organ- 
ization of a Women’s Life Im- 
provement Association under the 
sponsorship of the Kiangsi provin- 
cial government. For six months 
the Association will investigate 
the living conditions of women in 
Kiangsi. Then plans will be work- 
ed out for the promotion of the 
welfare of women. From July 
1937 to June 1942 is to be the 
period of enforcement. In the 
first year a home economics’ school 
will be established. The second 
year will see the extension of the 
program to ten more districts: 
the third vear to 20 more dis- 
tricts; the fourth year to 25 more 
districts; and the fifth year to 27 
more districts, thus finally cover- 
ing the whole province. Special 
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stress will be’ laid on needs of 
farming and working women. 
Physical education, civic training, 
industrial and farming produc- 
tion, useful social activities and 
setting up of good habits will all 
receive attention. 


Future of Foreigers in Shang- 
hai:—“A British resident” under 
the caption “The Future of For- 
eign Shanghai” outlines briefly in 
The People’s Tribune, February. 16, 
1937, his views as to the effect of 
changing conditions in this metro- 
polis on foreigners therein. He 
points out how Chinese competi- 
tion in business and standards of 
living will inevitably,affect the 
number and standards living 
of the foreigners. He concludes 
the article with this significant 
paragraph:—“The prospect the 
future holds out to the Shanghai 


child of to-day and tomorrow is 


not rosy. His standard of living 
must, save in exceptional circum- 
stances, tend—as that of the Rus- 
sians has elready done—to ap- 
proximate more and more to that 


of the Chinese with whom he will ° | 


have to compete. The foreign 
community of Shanghai in years 
to come seems likely to consist of 
a select few, the survivors of the 
“birds of passage” class, re- 
munerated on western lines and 
maintaining a western standard 
of living, and a large depressed 
majority driven by economic stress 
into an ever-closer assimilation to 
the Chinese among whom they 
are living.” 

The Difficulties of Self-support: 
—Whereas those at home regard 
the growth of self-support as the 
chief indication of the church’s 
progress, the information that 
eomes in gives one to pause and 
think. There are minor difficul- 
ties connected with getting the 
necessary equipment and _ sup- 
plies, and with finding teachers. 
The major difficulties lie in an- 
other direction,—principally in 
connection with the lack of con- 
cern on the part of the clergy. 
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The clergy, says one reporter, are 
so harassed with trying to raise — 
the budget that they have no time 
to spend on anyone under twenty- 
one years of age. They can’t 
work with young people, because 
young people are full of ques- 
tions, and the clergy haven’t the 
necessary time to read and think 
so that they might be qualified to 
discuss with young people. We 
in the West are accustomed to the 
Sunday School] as a matter of lay 
responsibility. But in a country 
where Christianity is barely 
rooted, the chief responsibility 
must rest with the clergyman. If 
his church is to have work with 
children and young people, it is 
necessary for him to give his time 
to developing teachers and young 
people’s workers. This should be 
one of his principal tasks. If his 
energies are to be diverted to the 
immediate job of raising a bud- 
get, then he has no time to lay 
the foundations of the future 
church. District of Anking News- 
letter, Feb. 1937. 


Co-operation in Theological 
Training:—The downward trend 
in number and quality of candid- 
ates for the ministry, it is re- 
ported, seems to have been arrest- 
ed. This is one fruit of the | 
Weigle Report, “Education for 
Service in the Christian Church 
in Chins”. It is due, also, to the 
increase in concerted and co-opera- 
tive study of the problems in- 
volved by those engaged in the- 
ological training. At Kuling in 
1935 there was organized “The 
China Asociation of Theological 
Seminaries.” Sixteen theological 
institutions have officially joined 
the Association. Its first biennial 
meeting is to be held in Shanghai 
August 25-7, 1937. 


In January 1937 two inter- 
seminary conferences convened in 
Nanking. Both were invited by 
Nanking Theological Seminary. 
The one spent four days consider- 
ing “Extension Service to Rural 
Churches.” Six seminaries and 
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ten colleges and other institutions 
sent representatives. The purpose 
of the conference was to discover 
how the institutions represented 


might work together to serve the © 


rural church. A plan for six re- 
gions of extension work was ad- 
opted, These regions are, North 
China, East China, Centra] China, 
West China and Kwangtung and 
Kwangsi. The plan is to be sub- 
mitted to the controlling boards 
of the institutions concerned for 
approval. A _ continuation com- 
mittee of seven was appointed 
pending the organization of a 
perzaznent committee or council on 
extension work. 


The other conference was at- 
tended by representatives of four 
union theological colleges; Canton 
Union Theological College, Cheeloo 
School of Theology, West China 
Union Theological Seminary (to 
be opened in the fall of 1937), 
and Nanking Theological’ Sem- 
inary, The major problems 
confronting the institutions were 
discussed. A Provisional Council 
of the four theological colleges 
was organized, with Dr. Z. T. 
Kuang a chairman and President 
Handel Le: (Nanking Theological 
Seminary) as _ secretary. This 
council plans to meet once a year. 
In the reports from the various 
theological colleges some interest- 
ing notes appeared. Dr. William 
Hung has nearly completed a book 
on “Christianity in China.” Prof. 
TT. C. Chao is studying “Christian 
Ethics as related to problems in 
China.” Rev. James J. Heady, 
Central China Union Theological 
Seminary, stated that “the method 
of classifying (theological) in- 
‘stitutions according to the pre- 
_Vious educational advantages of 
the students is too mechanical.” 
In Nanking Theological Seminary 
eight women students are enrolled. 
Progress is being made «in the 
intensive and co-operative’ study 
and improvement in the training 


[April 


and securing of candidates for 
the ministry. 7 
Catholic Social Work in China: 


According to the latest statistics 


published in the 1937 edition of 
the “Annuaire des Missions 
Catholiques de Chine”, issued by 
the Jesuits at Shanghai, the 
charitable work of the Catholic 
Missions for the welfare of the 
poor and suffering in China is 
making steady progress. 


Thirteen new orphanages were 
opened during the course of the 
past year. This brings the total 
number of orphanages in China 
up to 415, in which 3,087 boys and 
24,781 gir's are taken care of. 
During the course of last year 
1,644 new orphans have been 
accepted. 


The number of waifs and strays 
who are now under the care of 
Sisters belonging to the different 
Orders working in China is 
73,217. Of these 40,625 were 
received during the course of last 
year. 


There are now 236 hospitals and 
homes for the aged poor. Three 
fresh ones were opened in 1936. 
Catholic hospital work in China 
is still in its earliest phase, a fact 
which does not cause surprise if 
one bears in mind the high cost 
of equipping and maintaining 


such institutions. Efforts, how- 


ever, are being made to improve 
this situation. For instance, out 
of the total number of 122 doctors 
who since 1922 have graduated at 
the Catholic University of Aurora 
at Shanghai forty-eight are at 
present engaged in medical work 
under Catholic Missions’ auspices. 
The increase in the number of dis- 
pensaries last year was 63, bring- 
ing the total up to 1,002. 


In nine missions special work 
is being done for lepers. The 
largest Leper Asylum is that of 
the Paris Foreign Mission Society 
at Sheklung, in the Vicariate of 
Canton. It has 580 inmates. The 


_ Maryknoll Fathers take care of 
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307 lepers at Kongmoon, Kwang- ° 


tung. There are smaller estab- 
lishments under the charge of 


different Religious Orders at 
'Tatsienlu, Shantung, and at other 
places. The total number of 


lepers in the various Catholic 
establishments is now 1,150 
whereas the previous year it was 


19385. Fides News Service, Feb. 6, | 


1937. 


Paris-Green & White Ants:— 


Fortunately there is a big differ- 


ence between Paris-Green and 
The former is a 


Paris-Congo. 
deadly poison. Missionaries pass- 
ing through Leopoldville, to whom 
we have spoken regarding it, have 
suggested that we inform all the 
stations about it; therefore this 
note. It may save you far more 
than your annual subscription to 
the C.P.C.!! You may know of 
it,—but if not, you will doubtless 
be interested to learn that Paris- 
green or, “Vert de Paris” is most 
effective against white-ants. With 
many others, during 16 long years 
I had frequently lost my good- 
temper, valuable time and a cer- 
tain amount of property, to white 
ants. This fine, new C. P. C. 
house was over-run with them 
when we came here. Then a kind 
and clever fellow-missionary in- 
troduced me to Paris-green. This 
‘was a sad day for the ants, who 
at a broke off all diplomatic 
and friendly relationship with the 
Protestant Council, and have 
never returned to membership! 
Vert de Paris can be obtained 
from the pharmacies in the Con- 
go, little is. required and it is 
quite cheap. To use it against 
white-ants, all that is needed is 
to break the ant “run”, or tunnel. 
at some convenient point and 
insert about as much of the dry 
green powder as goes on the point 
of a penknife. That is all. Liv- 
ing termites eat those that die of 
the poison, and these in turn die, 
until the whole nest is extermin- 
ated. Needless to say, the poison 
should be carefully guarded from 
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careless hands and domestic 
animals. From a Congo Bulletin. 

Missionaries As Journalists:— 
“It is absolutely essential, if the 
interest in foreign missions is to 
be kept alive and flourishing at 
home, for missionaries to send 
back regular and lively news from 
the outposts of the mission field 
to the home base. It is, in fact, 
impossible for anyone to remain 
interested for long in anything 
about which he hardly hears a 
word from one years end to 
another. 

“Often a missionary home on 
furlough, will .genuinely touch a 
number of people and inspire them 
with a desire to help the particular 
work. But their enthusiasm is so 
often allowed to wane and ulti- 
mately die for lack of lively news. 
There is something to be said for 
every separate missionary work 
having an honorary secretary at 
home who is_ responsible for 
sending on news, sent him by the 
missionaries actually doing the 
work, to all those people particui- 
arly interested in that work. With 
a nucleus like this it is easy to 
add names to the list as more 
people are interested in it. In 
this way the interest may be kept 
up and in fact increased. 

“But it depends almost entirely 
on getting regular news from the 
missionaries themselves, and not 
only regular news, but regular 
news written in the best traditions 
of journalism for the benefit 
specifically of those at home. The 
writing of this regular article 
sent home should not be an extra, 
which has to be fitted in, but an 
essential for which time ought to 
be made.” The British Weekly, 
February 4, 1937. 

The Clenched Fist and the Open 
Palm:— A somewhat ominous 
symbol of the growing nationalism 
in many countries of the world is 
the uplifted clenched first salute, 
accompanied by patriotic shouts. 
It has been adopted in Russia, 
Italy, Germany and Spain, and 
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now is part of public ceremonies 
in China. It does not seem to be 
distinctive of either communist 


_or fascist countries. In China the | 


clenched fist salute is given by 


public assemblies with the shout, | 


“Wang shui,’ (ten thousand 
years), equivalent to the better- 
publicized “Banzai” of the Japan- 
ese. This phrase is repeated nine 
times. with the lifting of the 
clenched fist, in three series of 
shouts. Compare this new sym- 
bol, evidently spreading to many 
countries in the East as well as 
the West, with the common sign 
of the friendly American Indian 
on the plains of the Northwest, 
the right hand uplifted with open 
palm forward, to show that there 
are no concealed weapons and no 
threat. Are only the weak and 
cowed and. defeated peoples of the 
world to greet strangers with an 
open palm, while all the strong 
and self-sufficient nations shout 
challenging cries with the uplifted 
clenched fist? Is this the sort of 
world we may expect, instead of 
that time when we are told that 
we shall not “learn war any 
more?” Is the proper national 
attitude to other nations a chal- 
lenge and defiance or an appeal 
to confidence? George W. Hin- 
man. 

Japanese Christian Message To 
Chinese Christians:—The National 
Christian Council (Japan) Bulletin, 
February 1937, contains a state- 
ment passed by its Executive 
Committee and sent to the Nation- 
al Christian Council of China. 
This message is as follows:— 


“Both the history and the topo- 
graphy of Japan and China 
testify to the fact that the rela- 
tions of these two nations with 
each other ought to be more 
intimate than with the other 
powers. That these two peoples, 
who are culturally and racially 
the same, should in recent years 


unfortunately have come into a 
complicated diplomatic crisis is 


deeply deplored by both peoples. 
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“We Christians, who desire the 
felicity of both peoples and earn- 
estly yearn for orderly relations, 
are incessant in our prayers that 
this may be realized. We sin- 
cerely believe that our fellow 
Christians in China share this 
sentiment and are united with us 
in this prayer. 

“We therefore earnestly desire 
that through mutual conference a 
suitable place and time may be 
chosen where we can kneel to- 
gether in the presence of our 
Lord, deepen the fellowship with 
one another and seek for God’s 
fullest guidance to the end that 
a spiritual rapprochment and un- 
ity may be brought about between 
our two peoples. Through this 
action we crave to show some- 
what our sincerity. 

“In fulfillment of the will of 
the National Christian Council of 
Japan as expressed in the action 
taken at its 14th Annual Meeting 
we present this to the National 
Christian Council of China.” 


Christian Youth Workers’ Re- 
treat:—The Youth and Religion 
Movement being carried on by 
the Y.M.C.A. has planned for six 
regional retreats for Christian 
youth workers during the spring 
of 1937. Dr. A. J. Elliott, a re- 
tired Y.M.C.A. student secretary, 
is to speak at three of the cen- 
ters; Dr. T. C. Chao, of Yenching 
University, will adress the other 
three retreatc. The first retreat 
was held at Kowloon, February 
14-16, 1937. Thirty-five were pre- 


‘sent who came from four cities- 


Toyshan, Swatow, Hongkong and 
Canton—and five associations. Mr. 
Hugo Cedergren, General Secre- 
tary of the Swedish Y.M.C.A., 
was present and spoke on that 
movement. Mr. Frank V. Slack,. 
secretary of the International 
Committee Y.M.C.A. of North 
America was also present and 
spoke on the “Christian Move- 
ment in India” where he has spent 
twelve years in association ser- 
vice. Dr. Elliott spoke on:—“The 
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Imperative Needs of Youth To- 
day,” “The Uniqueness of Chris- 
tianity for Modern Youth,” “The 
Responsibility of Christian Youth 
Workers,” and “The History and 
Mission of the Y.M.C.A. Move- 
ment.” 

“It would seem,” says the re- 
port of the retreat, “that the local 
youth situations and problems are 
somewhat different in the differ- 
ent cities of Kwangtung, on ac- 
count of their social, economic, 
political and cultural differences. 
But there is one thing in common, 
that is, the need of a more 
challenging and effective religious 
program which can help youth 
overcome their psychological and 
intellectual difficulties in relation 
to religion. National affairs and 
patriotism seem to make the 
strongest claim and command on 
the life of young people. Com- 
paratively speaking, only a small 
minority of the students. in 
Kwangtung are interested in re- 
ligion. How to bring youth to 
religious or spiritual conscious- 
ness and to an understanding of 
religion in the light of its in- 
dividual as well as social signi- 
feance through individual and 
corporate efforts .seem to be the 
most pressing problem.” 


Christian Mission to Buddhists: 
—South China, (February 1, 1937) 
a quarterly news sheet issued by 
the Victoria Diocesan and Mis- 
sionary Association, contains an 
interesting article on the Christ- 
ian Mission to Buddhists of which 
Dr. K. L. Reichelt is the super- 
intendent. This mission is now 
fifteen years old. Its first head- 
quarters were in Nanking. In 
1926, however the mission was 
forced to withdraw from Nan- 
king. It has been built anew at 
Shatin, near Hongkong with the 
name “Tao Fong Shan.” Similar 
work is being carried on at the 
old site in Nanking and at an- 
other site in Hangchow.. The in- 
fluence of this work reaches 


‘very consjderable monastery in 
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China and reaches even Japan, 
Malaya and Formosa, Since the 
beginning of. the mission over 


_ eighty Buddhist and Taoist monks 


of “lay-devotees” have been bap- 
tized. Some of these have be- 
come pastors of churches. In ad- 
dition there are several thousand 
“Tao Yu,” interested men and 
women. Those who stay longer 
than three weeks at the institute 
must attend regular lectures and 
if they take the four years’ 
course must pass _  half-yearly 
examinations. Up till recently 
this work has been supported by 
funds from Norway, Sweden and 
Denmark. In 1936 Bishop Hall 
of Hongkong made a beginning in 
securing support for this work 
from the Anglican Church in 
England. It is expected that in 
1938 the Rev. F. G. Winsor will 
join this mission and be sup- 
ported by the Victorian Diocesan 
Association in England. After 
language study Mr. Winsor will 
form a brotherhood of converted 
Buddhist monks, already accus- 
tomed to celibacy, who will live 
together in a family house near 
Dr. Reichelt’s institute and be 
available for special evangelistic 
work among the educated Bud- 
dhist lay folk in the cities and 
among the hills of Yunnan. 


Christianity and Civilization:— 
In “The End of the Christian 
Era” we call attention to another 
issue, namely: Is it true that a 
certain type of relationship be- 
tween Christianity and civiliza- 
tion, which has been characteris- 
tic of a long period of history, 
is rapidly giving way to a quite 
different relationship? The old 
relationship may be described as 
one in which Christianity and 
civilization embraced each other. 
Christianity was more or less at 
home with the world, and the 
world felt more or less at home 
with Christianity. The new type 
of relationship is one in which 
the two partners stand over 
against each other. There is 
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discussion between them; _ at- 
tempts, sometimes successful, 


more frequently unsuccessful, are 


made by each to influence the 
_ othér one; and often there is open 
conflict, in which Christianity 
generally suffers defeat, except 
when like David it suddenly hits 
its giant opponent in the right 
place. 

“Our contributors believe 
a transition of this kind is 
actually taking place, and that it 
is of the greatest importance that 
we should all understand its 
character and implications. But 
they do not consider it as a cala- 


mity. On the contrary. While _ 
there is no reason to rejoice over 


the disintegration of western cul- 
ture which has resulted from its 
break with the common Christian 
tradition, there is reason for hope 
in.the fact that a free and in- 
dependent Christianity, disentang- 
led; from entangling alliances may 
be a purer and truer and above 
all a more courageous and aggres- 
sive Christianity. 

“The end of the Christian era 
might mean that a new opportun- 
ity is being offered to the Chris- 
tian church to make a clean start 


which does not imply the wiping — 


out of the church’s history but 
does imply the return to its cen- 
tral task. Whether it will mean 
that will depend on the capacity 


of younger Christians to read the’ 


signs of the times, not merely as 
interesting information, but as a 
call of God to renewed consecra- 
tions.” V. ’t H..from Editorial in 
The Student World, First Quarter, 
1937. 
Crux of Problem of Christian 
Education in China:—Two art- 
icles on Christian education in 
China in the Educational. Review, 
January 1937, merit perusal by 
all charged with educational re- 
sponsibility. “Whither Bound 
‘Christian Education” is written 
oy C. H. Hsiung of William Nast 
Academy, Kiukiang, Kiangsi. “A 
Study of Recent Trends in China 


that 
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Christian Education” is part of a 
dissertation prepared by E. L. 
Ford, Both have to do with ed- 
ucational work among the Method- 
Yet the conditions dealt with 


- frankly in both the article and the 
- study will be found in other groups 


concerned. 


and centers than those directly 
Two points stand 
out:—(1) To insure that Chris- 


tian schools be Christian, a sin- 


cerely and _ active Christian 
principal is a sine qua non; (2) 


- missionaries have an indispensable 


gtudents. 


gistered there 


part to play in the presentation of 
the content of religion to Chinese 
While the majority of 
the schools concerned are fre- 
is difference of 
opinion as to the effect thereof 
upon the religious life in the 
schools. Sixty percent of those 
whose replies are analysed in the 
dissertation look on the “restric- 
tion of religious instruction” as 
“an impeding regulation.” However 
sixty percent also state that “the 
Christian character of the schools 


- can be maintained without courses 


in religion.” Mr. Hsiung avers 


- that “Compulsion is the cheapest 
and also the laziest method; try- 


into deep waters.” 


ing to catch fish without going 
The govern- 
ment school system is more than 
once stated to be faced with a 
somewhat deadly uniformity and 
a lack of desire for educational 
experimentation. One wonders 
how far this same tendency is 
still true of religious instruction 
when and wherever it is still 
given. Owing to the raising of fees 
and financial restrictions the 
schools, according to one comment 
in the dissertation, “tend to be- 
come upper middle class schools 
because of the expense being re- 
latively so much greater than in 
other schools.” Mr. Hsiung urges 
that school fees should be reduced. 
The present high fees, he states, 
“keep many brilliant students 
from entering (Christian) institu- 
tions.” As a result of raising 


fees and increasing enrollments, 
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the easiest course under the 
circumstances, the tendency is 
such an increase in non-Christian 
students as to add materially to 
the difficulty of keeping the 
schools Christian. As to whether 
or not the Christian character of 
these schools has suffered decline 
since, say 1927, there is again 
difference of opinion. It is 
pointed out, however, that the 
students are now more exposed to 
ideas critical of religion than was 
once the case and have maintained 
their Christian character in spite 
thereof. According to the judge- 
ment of 75% of those replying to 
a questionnaire Christian middle 
schools have lost the opportunity 
to offer normal courses. The 
church needs an “adequate pro- 
gram of church primary educa- 
tion” to take the place of religious 
influence and instruction in the 
Christian primary schools if and 
when the government system 
makes them unnecessary. 


Christians and New Life Move- 
ment:—“A glance at China will 
serve to remind us that heathe- 
nism is in course of simultaneous 
reawakening and change here 
also. It is immediately clear that 
the watchword of pan-Buddhism, 
which is at the same time a pan- 
Asiatic or at least a pan-Mon- 
golian one, is not entirely without 
its effect in China. But the 
strongly-felt contrast with Japan 
necessarily leads to the endeavor 
to create a new spiritual and re- 


ligious basis out of China’s own 


ancient heritage. The most in- 
teresting and beautiful attempt 
of this kind is the so-called New 


Life Movement, called into being 


by Chiang Kai-shek himself. The 
badge of the Movement is a com- 
pass upon a shield: “An ordered 
life on the basis of self-protection 
and self-defence.” Youth has 
enrolled in its thousands in the 
service of the New Life Move- 
ment, in order to co-operate 
effectively in the internal recon- 
struction of China. The old 
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Chinese virtues are fostered, and 
the fight against ignorance, 
superstition, dishonesty, corrup- 
tion, luxury, disorder, unhealthy 
conditions of life and immorality, 
is carried on in a very practical 
way. Chiang Kai-shek has press- 
ed for the co-operation of the 
Christian churches in this move- 
ment. They have not refused to 
take part in such important social 
work. The only inner difficulty, 
which many of them do feel very 
strongly, is that the Movement 
consciously draws upon the 
sources of ancient Chinese wisdom, 
of which the Christian general 
himself says: “The wisdom of 
the old teachers and masters of 
China is really of very great 
depth. It is like a living spring 
of pure water which streams 
forth constantly and will quench 
the religious thirst of the masses 
of China. Every generation goes 
back again to it, in order to 
drink from this spring.” The co- 
operation of the churches of 
China, in this serious and beauti- 


‘ful movement, is from this point 
.of view, an example of the col- 
-laboration of heathenism and 


Christianity, of “Meadow” and 
“Chapel,” in which the Meadow 
gradually advances upon the 
Chapel, in order to overgrow it in 
the end.” In article, “The End 
of the Christian Era,” Joachim 
Muller, The Student World, First 
Quarter, 1937, page 31. 


Economic Plight of Poor Farm- 
ers:—The People’s Tribune, Feb- 
rurary 16, 1937, contains an ill- 
uminating article on “Agricultural 
Economics and the Co-operative 
Movement” by Li Ching Han, 
Director of Research Department, 
Tinghsien Mass Movement. It 
points out that “even through the 
operation of co-operative systems 
the farmer can be exploited. This 
is because a powerful combine 
acting through co-operatives, in 
the case of nationals of a domina- 
ting race, can easily contro] the 


- economics of native farmers, or 
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one powerful section of society 
can decide the fate of the farm- 
ing class with less means.” He 
shows how the pawnshop system, 
loan clubs and loan sharks can 
and do take advantage of the 
farmer forced to borrow. This 
is a sorry tale. Corruption often 
characterizes the loan clubs and 
high interest is the weapon of the 
loan shark. He urges that “one 
of the most pressing of national 
problems is to find a better sub- 
stitut for existing financial or- 
ganizations.” Thus he suggests 
that “the best plan for China 
would be to establish a Central 
Farmers’ Bank, and for every 
province as well as each hsien to 
have its own Farmers’ Bank.” He 
comments favorably on the way 
various banks have entered the 
field of loan service to farmers. 
But he points out that they lend 
only on the basis of collateral 
which leaves the “lot of the poor 
farmers worse.” Furthermore, in 
times of renewed industrial ac- 
tivity in cities these banks are apt 
to turn their attention again 
mainly in that direction. A bank 
that will extend credit to farmers 
lacking collateral is needed. At 
present only one percent of the 
Chinese has joined the co-opera- 
tive movement which had, how- 
ever, in 1934 14,649 co-operative 
societies with a membership of 
557,528. In 19384 the National 
Government promulgated the Co- 
operative Law. He urges that co- 
operatives “have been proved 
particularly suitable for rural re- 
construction. It was found in the 
very beginning that there was 
not a single bad debt among the 
loans amounting to about $90,- 
000,000 (silver) made by 604 co- 
operative societies.” A proposal 
to establish a Central Co-opera- 
' tive Bank is being studied. This 
article is particularly significant 
as it shows the dangers, needs and 
possibilities of the co-operative 
movement in China, 
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Churches at Work:—This year 
in gathering the statistics for 
the Fenchow, Shansi, work we 
which 
would give us a clearer idea of 
just what the individual church 
members were contributing to the 
forwarding of the spread of 
Christianity throughout our field. 
I want to present the results of 
this study, by listing the kinds 
of work done and the number who 
have contributed such services. 


68 members in 25 churches did some 
outdoor preaching, 

57 members in 21 churches took part 
in Week of Evangelism effort, 

89 members in 26 churches led 
church services, 

35 members in 19 churches led 
Sunday school clases each Sunday, 

_ 64 members in 28 churches served 
as ushers, 

65 members in 20 churches made 
calls on other members, 

5i members in 19 churches helped 
in the Campaign for Christian Homes, . 

124 members in 31 churches served 
as church chairman, secretary or 
Treasurer, | 

34 members in 15 churches served 
in some other official capacity, 

56 members in 23 churches served 
as officers of some local group outside 
the church, 

104 new enquirers were brought 
to the church by members. 

132 new converts were brought to 
the church by members. 


Nearly one-fourth of the Sunday 
services of worship were led by 
lay-members. - Evangelists and 
members together contributed 
more than $1200 to the work of 
the church during the year. Dur- 
ing the years to come we shall be 
much interested to see what com- 
parative growth there is in lay 
leadership. 


Our churches are also striving 
in various ways to serve their 
respective communities. disinter- 
estedly. According to the question- 
aire returns, in addition to the 
Daily Vacation Bible Schools held 
inthesummer,, 
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6 ehurches have held agricultural 
jectures, fairs or c 

19 churches have conducted health 
lecture courses and campaigns 

5 churches have carried on Anti- 
narcotic Campaigns 

2 churches held social and recrea- 
tional meetings’ for the community 

4 churches assisted the develop- 
ment of village industries 

10 churches conducted special lite- 
racy classes 

9 churches stressed Citizenship 
Training, co-operating often with 
otner organizations 

4 churches were very active in 
campaigns for Christian Homes 

4 churches kept libraries or reading 
rooms open to the public 

In 16 churches the Traveling Library 
facilites were available alike to those 
inside or outside that church. Harold 
S. Mathews. 

Catholic Educational And Press 
Statistics in China:—During the 
last statistical year, ending June 
30th; 1936, there was a steady 
advance in Catholic Educational 
activity. Fifteen new colleges 
and middle schools were opened, 
bringing up the total number to 
103. The number of new students 
enrolled was 6,341, bringing up 
the total of students attending all 
such schools to 18,604. The in- 
crease in the number of primary 
schools was 166, bringing up the 
total number to 4,283. The 
number of new pupils enrolled 
was 9,951. The total number of 
pupils at the primary schools was 
thus brought up to 180,704. 


Non-Catholic students are more 
numerous in the higher grades. 
They compose roughly about two 
thirds of the students attending 
the Catholic secondary schools, 
about one half of the pupils in 
the upper primary schools and 
slightly less in the lower primary 
schools. 


The number of Schools of Re- 
ligious Instruction, in which 
children are taught Catholic doc- 
trine and prayers, opened during 
the course of the year was 304. 
There are now 11,827 schools of 
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| this type‘attended by 232,775 boys 


and girls. 


The Catholic Church in China 
has three institutions of univers- 
ity rank, namely the Catholic Un- 
iversity of Peking, under the 
direction of the Society of the 
Divine Word, the Catholic Un- 
iversity “Aurora” of Shanghai, 
under the _ direction of the 
Jesuits, and the Institute of 
Higher Studies in Tientsin, also 
under Jesuit management. The 
last mentioned is not specificially 
a university, since it is comprised 
of only two Faculties, those of 
Ergineering and Commerce. A 
fully developed university must 
have at ‘east three Faculties. 
The reputation of these three in- 
stitutions stands very high. 


Besides the above mentioned 
educational institutions there are 
43 technical and arts and crafts’ 
schools for boys under Catholic 
management at which the total 
attendance is 1,421 pupils. There 
are 101 similar establishments 
for girls and ‘women with a total 
attendance of 5,170. In the course 
of the past year four new schools 
of this type were opened. 


The activity of the Catholic 
Press in China is also increasing. 
There are 26 Catholic printing 
establishments. Amongst’ the 
most important are the following: 
the Jesuit Press in Shanghai 
(Zi-Ka-wei), the S.V.D. Press in 
Yenchow, Shantung, the Vin- 
centian Press in Peiping and that 
of the Jesuits in Shienhsien, 
Hopeh. The Nazareth Press of 
the Paris Foreign Mission Society 
at Hong Kong recently celebrated 
its 50th. anniversary. It reported 
that its production during the 
half century amounted to 3,106,- 
780: volumes. It issues publica- 


_ tions in 28 different languages. 


There are 115 Catholic per- 
iodicals in China. Of these 72 
are either wholly, or partly pub- 
lished in Chinese. Fides Service. 
Feb. 20, 19387. 
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“State Medicine”’:—A recent 
number of The Informati:m Bulletin, 
a useful topical summary of time- 
ly topics such as opium suppres- 


sion, the New Life Movement, etc., 


published every ten days by the 
Council of International Affairs, 
is devoted to the subject of public 
health. Written.by Mr. Lawrence 
Chen, it reveals the appalling lack 
of doctors, dentists, midwives, 
nurses, etc., in China. Up to the 
end of last year, only 8,922 
doctors, 3,174 midwives, 2,263 dis- 
pensers, 575 nurses, 489 phar- 
macists, and 119 dentists, have 
registered with the. National 
Health |§ Administration. The 
population of China given in the 
Chinese Year Book for 1936-37 is 
480,000,000, which means, taking 
the first and last figures, there is 


‘only one doctor to every 54,000 


persons and one dentist to every 
4,000,000. Even when we take 
into account those who have not 
registered with the government 
still there is no gainsaying that 
public health and sanitation is in 
a very bad shape in China. And 
to make the situation worse, most 
of these doctors, nurses, dentists, 
etc., are concentrated in the cities, 


leaving the rural districts virtual- 


ly unattended. Mr. Chen rightly 
points out: “Logically, the ten- 
dency is toward the adoption of 
state medicine based on the best 
socio-economic principles. It is 
a question of extending the in- 
fluence of modern medicine in its 
curative and preventive aspects 
to the broad masses in China.” 
What such a_ state medicine 


system is like was furnished by - 


Dr. P. Z. King, deputy director of 
the Central Field Health Station 
and concurrently senior technical 
expert of the National Health 
Administration in a_ broadcast 
speech from Nanking. Accord- 
ing to him the state medicine 
system should be based on four 
principles: (1) that medical 
enterprises should be undertaken 
by the government; (2) that 
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medical expenses should be de- 
frayed by the government, in 
other words, the medical atten- 
tion of the people should be free; 
(3) that curative and preventive 
work should be simultaneously 
launched, with special attention 
to the latter; and (4) that the 
district should be the unit of 
administration. While space does 
not permit a detailed examina- 

tion of his plan, mention must be | 
made, however, that according to 
the figures he gave, it would cost 
the government to treat a city 


dweller an annual expenditure of 


fifty cents and a villager, only 15 
cents! It may look absurd, but 
actual experiment has been made 
along this line in the Kiangning 
district, near Nanking, and, ac- 
cording to Mr. Chen, although the 
budget for public health work in 
this district has been increased 
by more than 4,100 percent, yet 
it now amounts to only 9,3 cents 
per person per year, and this dis- 
trict enjoys the expert attention 
of 91 public-health workers, in- 
cluding 10 doctors. Money should 
be of no consideration, for it 
ought to be easy to raise 15 cents 
among the village people and 50 
cents among the urbanites each 
year to give them all the curative 
and preventive medical attention 
they need. The only problem lies 
in finding an adequately trained. 
personnel to carry out the work. 
The first line of attack, then, is 
to train more and more doctors 
nurses, pharmacists, etc. Let the 
government focus its attention on 


this point and extend the state 


medicine system as quickly as 
there are public health workers to 
take up the work. Editorial in 
The China Critic, March 4, 1937 


Honan Districts Faced With 
Semi-Famine Condition :—“The 
gruel is so thin that I see the 
1eflection of my head in the 
bowl,” remarked a famine re- 


fugee at Linju to Mr. C. C. Chang 
and Mr. W. H. Gleysteen who 
have just completed an investiga- 
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tion tour in Honan at the request 
of the C.I.F.R.C. Executive Com- 
mittee. From February Ist to 
10th, Mr. Chang and Mr. Gleysteen 
visited eight districts—Linju ( & 
Chia Hsieh (% Loyang 
Yu Hsien &), Hsuch- 
ang (#4), Hwaiking (RB), 
Taokow (34 0) and Weihwei ( 
@ ). Their report concludes that 
Linju and Chia Hsien are the 
worst hit. “These areas are 
bordering on famine. In the 
coming three or four months, the 
situation will get steadily worse 
because food will become scarce 
and resistance of the people 
lower. The famine of 1921 was 
far worse, but there are already 
conditions which may safely be 
called semi-famine. Immediate 
relief through carrying out small 
projects would be a boon to 
many.’ 

During their investigation tour, 
Mr. Chang and “Mr. Gleysteen 
talked with many foreign mis- 
Ssionaries, Chinese pastors, 
business men and village teach- 
ers. As they walked along the 
country rods, they also chatted 
with numerous farmers about crop 
conditions and prices. In many 
villages they were able to enter 
the peasants’ homes and look into 
the grain bins. 

Below is a digest of the report 
made by Mr. Chang and Mr. 
Gleysteen in regard to conditions 
in the drought-stricken districts 
in Honan: 

“Loyang—Here in the planted 
fields we saw wheat and peas, 
but they were not very promising. 
Millet was selling for ten catties 
for a dollar, whereas last year 
they could be bought at 40 catties 
for a dollar. The farmers had 
harvested from 80 to 100 catties 
of wheat per mu and from 10 to 
20 catties of cotton. Beef was as 
cheap as rice, about ten cents per 
catty. 

“Linju—We went to Linju by 
bus, travelling on excellent roads. 
The Lutheran Mission have 
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brought in over two hundred of 
their church members and were 
giving them two rather watery 
meals a day. One of the evange- 
lists reported that they had only 
thirteen bags of rice with which 
to feed the people, and they re- 
quired at least a bag a day! The 
good people at Linju were eating 
the roots of the sweet potato vine 
and the vines themselves, pound- 
ing them into a kind of flour. 
Not much of this could be eaten 
as it causes bloating. Some of 
the younger and stronger members 
of the families had left home in 
search of food. In one village a 
man told us that ‘the gruel is so 
thin that I see the reflection of 
my head in the bowl each time.’ 

“We. called on the magistrate 
and inquired of him what program 
he had. He realized the gravity 
of the situation and said that the 
following relief measures were 
being planned for: (1) the pro- 
vincial government had appro- 
priated $12,000 for his county; 
(2) they had raised $5,000 local- 
ly; (3) they hoped to get $12,000 
for free labor relief but were not 
sure of this; (4) they had decided 
to use two-fifths of their ac- 
cumulated grain stores; and (5) 
they were hoping for $20,000 of 
small loans for the farmers. 

“Chia Hsien—This is 90 li from 
Linju. We made the trip by bus. 
Conditions northwest of Chia 
Hsien were very bad. If rains 
come soon, the wheat crop will be 
fair. In Chia Hsien, an old beg- 
gar woman must have thought that 
I (W. H. Gleysteen) was an angel 
from heaven for she took hold of 
my arm as though she never in- 
tended to let go. It was with the 
greatest difficulty that I finally 
freed myself in a fairly gentis 
way. 

“Yu Hsien—From Chia Hsien 
to Yu Hsien is 90 li. We went 


by car with Mr. Vickner who told 
us that $3,000 could be used to 
great advantage in repairing the 
road between Chia Hsien and Yu 
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Hsien, thus providing work for 
the most needy men. A respons- 
ible staff to manage this could 
be easily found. This proposal 
commended itself to us, as provid- 
ing the maximum of help along 
constructive lines in an area 
where there is the greatest need. 

“Hsuchang—tThis is 90 li from 
Yu Hsien. Mr. Swenson of the 
Lutheran Mission took us into the 
country where we visited several 
villages. Conditions were dis- 
tinctly better here and it was 
refreshing to see flour dough on 
the tables and in rice bowls. 
There is poverty and need, but 
the situation was far less acute 
than in the area farther west. 

“Taokow—Mr. Andrew Thomson 
of the United Church of Canada 
met us here. The farmers have 
had three bad years. In.1934 and 
1935 they had flood. This past 
year, they had drought and got 
less than half a crop. The ac- 
is a great 
burden, and the people fear 
drought more than flood. Mr. 
Thomson’s proposal to draw water 
for irrigation purposes from the 
Yellow River, which is fifteen feet 
ns the plain, seems very sens- 

“Of the places we visited,” Mr. 
Chang and Mr. Gleysteen sum- 
marized, “Linju and Chia Hsien 
showed the worst conditions.” 
Their judgment was later con- 
firmed by government reports 
from the _ districts concerned. 
C.IF.R.C. News’ Bulleten, March, 1, 
1937 

Evangelists and Communists:— 
You will recall the excitement of 
the spring months when the 
Shensi ‘communists invaded 
Shansi and almost reached the 
gates of Fenchow. The latter 
part of May they disappeared 
almost over night, leaving only a 
few local bands of outlaws who 
have done some raiding in the 
counties which had been occupied. 
The chief cause of distress now 
in that region, just west and south 
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' west of Fenchow, is the shortage 


of food. The spring wheat crop 
was in large measure a failure, 
the communists stripped the coun- 
tryside of grain during their oc- 
cupation and now the thousands 
of soldiers. which have been sent 
to that area have to be fed. Much 
grain is being shipped in from 
other parts of Shansi but the poor 
farmer has no money with which 
to buy. It.is about all the evange- 
list on salary can do to keep his 
family in grain products. In some 


localities two-thirds of the families 


do not have enough to eat; salt 
being a luxury that only a few 
can enjoy. It will be many 
months before a normal supply of 
food will be available. This is 
only a part of the price paid by 
the common people who have been 
preyed upon not only by the com- 
Iuunist forces but also by the 
government official and the mailll- 
tary machine. 


How relieved and happy I am 
to report the safe return of the 
evangelists who for a year have 
been in the communist center at 
Wang Yao Pu in North Shensi. 
Mr. Wang Chin Mao was able to 
get back to us in early March 
after securing a pass from the 
Soviet government which had been , 
occupying our church buildings 
there. 
family behind, his wife and four 
children, until he should be able 
to return for them or until they 
could find a way to escape. Mr. 
Sun Chien Ch’ing, the other 
evangelist assigned to Wang Yao 
Pu, stayed to look after the Wangs 
and his own little daughter. 
(Mrs. Sun and one child have 
been here in the Fénchow Bible 
School for two years.) Early in 
June the communists were driven 
west and the government soldiers 
returned to Wang Yao Pu, giving 
Mrs. Wang a chance to escape. 
With four children, one a baby in 
arms she made the journey to 
Yen An a distance of forty miles, 
with one donkey and a soldier 


But he had to leave his 
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escort. From there they secured 
a bus to Sianfu. Mrs. Wang did 
not have money enough to buy 
tickets but found some one to 
guarantee that she would secure 
the money upon arrival in Sianfu. 
She was able to find a friend who 
loaned her enough to get her by 
rail from Sianfu to Fenchow 
where she arrived safely after 
nearly two weeks in all covering 
fully four hundred miles. 


In the meantime Mr. Wang had 
made arrangements to go to Shensi 
to work for the release of his wife 
and children, centering his activ- 
ities in Suiteh. He had reached 
Liu Lin, a dozen miles from the 
- Yellow River and was to depart 
for Shensi immediately upon 
eating his dinner when fortunate- 
ly a telephone message reached 
him from Fenchow telling him 
his family had arrived safely. 
Mr. Wang set out immediately for 
Fenchow and two days later found 
the family reunited after the many 
months of uncertainty and recent 
months of separation. 


A few days before Mrs. Wang 
and the children left Wang Yao 
Pu, Mr. Sun had been able to 
escape, his errand being to go to 
his village to get a supply of grain 
since food was getting scarce. 
Before he _ returned the com- 
munists left and the soldiers of 
the government entered the city. 
Some days later Mr. Sun returned 
to Wang Yao Pu for a final look, 
then set out across country for 
Fenchow. Three days ago he 
arrived to bring rejoicing to the 
hearts of his wife, children and 
friends. I do not want to relate 
at length the sufferings of these 
two families during the past year 
but I want to mention just one 
incident to reveal Mr. Sun’s 
spirit. When he was first cap- 
tured, more than a year ago, 
he had his hands bound tightly 
behind him for five days during 
which he was not sure what 


moment he might be ordered 
killed. The second day an active 
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anti-Christian communist saw him 


end said to his guards. “He is a 
follower of Christ. Why is he 
bound so loosely. Tighten the 
ropes!” That day the rope cut 
his wrists until they bled but Mr. 
Sun’s comment to me was, “Didn’t 
Paul have to suffer all sorts of 
punishment for the sake of his 
Master? It is an honor and a joy 
for me to follow in his train.” 
Mr. Sun prayed that he might 
remain faithful through his trials. 
He was examined daily by the 
Communist authorities and each 
time told the same story, namely: 
“T am a Christian evangelist and 
I have been preaching in Wang 
Yao Pu for many years. Every 
one knows about me. They will 
all tell you what I say is true. If 
you think I deserve to be killed 
you may kill me. If you let me 
live I shall be grateful. I have 
never belonged to an anti-com- 
munist organization, nor have I 
harmed you from the platform. 
I have only tried to spread the 
spirit of love.” On the fifth day his 
arms were bound behind him he 
had been praying long that he 


. might be freed. Then along came a 


man who asked. “Why is this man 
bound like this? Untie the rope.” 
Mr. Sun protested and said some 


of the other officers upon seeing 


him free would be angry and even 
more serious trouble might befall 
him. The Communist said, “You 
need not fear, I shall protect you.” 
So Mr. Sun permitted the guards 
to unbind his arms. After that 
he was not bound again and was 
soon giyen his freedom to come 
and go at will within the area 
governed by the “Soviet Govern- 
ment.” 


The Wang family bud Mr. Sun 
lost all except a few old and 
worn garments, a total loss of 
several hundred dollars. But 
throughout their experience they 
did not lose their Christian faith. 
Mr. Wang told us after his return 
in March that the Bible verses 
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_ which meant the most to him dur- | Hsin at I Ho Chen. At four 


ing those trying months were:— o’clock one Sunday afternoon last 
“For I am_ persuaded, that February hundreds of communists 
neither death nor life, nor angels, surrounded the town, rushed 
nor principalities, nor things pre- through ‘its main street, looted 
sent, nor thipgs to come, nor the shops and our church, and 
powers, nor height, nor depth, nor disappeared again into the moun- 
any other creature, shall be able tains. Mr. Ho just managed to 
to separate us from the love of escape with his wife and four 
God, which is in Christ Jesus our children to a church member's 
Lord.” - | home on a back street and had no 
How grateful we all are that time to take anything with him. 
these evangelists have returned When he returned to the church 
safely! But they are now facing he found his supply of grain, all 
’ the coming of winter with bed- household articles, bedding, cloth- 
ding gone, winter clothing gone ing, and books all gone. He was 
and all other household necessities | thankful that his family had been 
gone. They have a little money saved but he too is struggling with 
in hand but not nearly enough to the problem of re-equiping his 
re-equip themselves. family with the bare necessities 


The only other evangelist who for getting through the winter. 
lost heavily was Mr. Ho Ch’ing ‘ Harold S. Matthews. 


Notes on Contributors 


(Mrs.) Eleanor MacNeill Anderson is a missionary of the Church Mis- 
sionary Society located in Chengtu, Szechwen. She was formerly 
a Y.W.C.A. secretary and arrived in China in 1916. , 

Mr. S. Lautenschlager is a member of the Presbyterian Mission (North) 

on the staff of Cheeloo University, Tsinan, Shantung. He arrived 
in China in 1920. 

Mr. Geo. Y. H. Geng is Student Secretary of the Church of Christ in - 
China with headquarters in Missions Building, Shanghai. 

Mr. Zung Zung Hsien is a student in the Middle School of the University 

7 of Shanghai. | 

Mr. N. Z. Zia is connected with the Chinese National Association of the 
Mass Education Movement and is resident in Changsha, Hunan. 

Virginia Huntingdon (Mrs. D. T.) is a member of the American Church 
Mission located in Wuhu, Anhwei. She arrived in China in 1914. 

Rev. F. Olin Stockwell is a member of the Methodist Mission located in 
Chengtu, Szechwan. 

Mr. Gam Iu King M. A., (Vanderbilt University) assists his father who 
is superintendent of the South China Mission of the Cumberland 
Presbyterian Church, Canton, Kwangtung. 

Rev. Hope Moncrieff M. A.; was a member of the English Presbyterian 
Mission located in Changpu, Fukien. He arrived in China in 1908. 
He has recently retired. 

Rev. E. H. Cressy is a member of the American Baptist Foreign Missionary 
Society. He arrived in China in 1910. He is Executive Secretary of 
the Councils of Higher Education and Secondary Education. 
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ScENES AT FENGHWA, CHEKIANG. 


Top:—-Garden of Wuling School which is financed by Generalissimo Chiang 
Kai-shek and has one thousand students. 

Bottom:—Heme of Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek at Chikow, Fenghwa. 
Built on the site of the temple of the god of literature. 


Photos by S. C. Chuck. All rights reserved. 
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